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DANTE NOTES 
NOTES ON VETRO IN DANTE’S WORKS 








EaRLY IN THIS CENTURY the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 
published an article by Paget Toynbee on “Dante’s References to 
Glass.” The present Notes are in the way of being a commentary 
and supplement to that article, though the materials were mostly as- 
sembled before the present writer had seen it. 

I. Toynbee’s chief real contribution in this article was the explana- 
tion which brings into parallel the two passages: first Convivio, m1, viii, 
11: ‘[Emotion] shows itself in the mouth, much as color does behind 
glass’;? and second, Paradiso, xx, 79-83: ‘And although I was to my 
doubting, there, as glass to the color that covers it, it (my doubting) 
suffered not time of waiting in silence, but with the force of its weight 
pushed from my mouth “What things are these?”’ ’* He easily achieved 
this parallel by resolving the chel of the manuscripts in the second 
passage into che’l (che il)—instead of ch’el, as did Vandelli in the Testo 
critico following Parenti et al., including apparently even Norton, along 
with the decided minority; ‘ and he justified his stand with the explana- 
tion that the “color behind glass,” “glass to the color that covers it” 
refers to “what is technically known as ‘coated’ glass, that is to say, 
white glass over one side of which a film of colour has been applied— 
as distinguished from ‘pot-metal,’ which is glass coloured throughout 
the whole thickness.’’® It is not quite clear why this explanation has 
recruited so few adherents. The mention of the mouth (bocca) in both 
cases would seem to recommend the parallelism, at least, and there- 
fore the acceptation of che’l (che il), whatever the literal background 
of the two similes may be.* 

1. xt (1903), 78-83. 

2. “Dimostrasi ne la bocca, quasi come colore dopo vetro.” 

3. “E avvegna ch’io fossi al dubbiar mio Li quasi vetro a lo color che ’! veste, Tempo 
aspettar tacendo non patio, Ma de la bocca ‘Che cose son queste?’ Mi pinse con la forza del 
suo peso.” 

4. See Vandelli’s note to Par., xx, 79-82, in the 10% edition of his commentary to the 
Divina Commedia, p. 793. 

5. Art. cit., p. 79. 

6. One is tempted to hark back also to Vita Nuova, xix, 12, where Dante says “You see 
Love painted in her (Beatrice’s) face there where no one can look at her fixedly” —meaning 
her mouth, as the prose divisione explains (§20) : “dico de la bocca, la quale é fine d’amore”’: 
her lips, red with the color of Love; cf. article “‘Beatrice’s Eyes,” Modern Language Notes, 
LIx (1944), 467.—Regarding the coloring of glass, Toynbee refers to the anonymous 
treatise of the time of Charlemagne printed by Muratori in his Amtiquitates italicae medii 


aevi, vol. u (the exact reference is cols. 369-371), and Theophilus’ Diversarum artium 
schedula (probably late 11** cent.); he might have mentioned Pliny, Nat. hist., xxxv1, 198. 
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II. In Dante’s “‘fifteen” mentions of glass, “as distinct from mirrors,” 
Toynbee did not include, naturally, the conjectural “‘[vetro]”’ foisted 
on the Testo critico (1921) of Convivio, m, x, 4, by Parodi, and re- 
garded with scant favor by Busnelli and Vandelli in their subsequent 
edition of the work (Volume 1, Florence 1934). The original unique 
manuscript seems to have had a lacuna: “I wish to make understood 
the great power that her (Beatrice’s) eyes had over me; for, as if I 
had been ..., so from all sides their ray passed through me.”? One 
or two manuscripts and several editions and commentators including 
Toynbee himself, had filled the apparent lacuna with diafano, as do 
Busnelli and Vandelli. There seem to be two possibilities, of which the 
first would be countenanced only by the notoriously wretched state 
of the common archetype of all our manuscripts of the Convivio, and 
that is iat the original back of it read “come se non fosse stato” or 
“come non fosse stato” —which would make some sort of sense with- 
out postulating a hiatus—; and the other, and by all odds the more 
appealing, that there is a lacuna, and that diafano is the missing word. 
A survey of Dante’s other uses of diafano in the Convivio supports this 
view rather convincingly. Diafano is used an even ten times in that 
treatise (and nowhere else in Dante’s works); in the first two cases 
(il, iii, 7; 1, vi, 9) it is defined, being equated with trasparente; in his 
third use of diafano Dante says that his understanding is incapable of 
comprehending his Lady’s ineffable qualities, just as a perfectly trans- 
parent medium fails to arrest the light rays which pass through it with- 
out forming an image: ‘I must through poverty of understanding leave 
(unsaid) much of that which is true of her, and which as it were radiates 
into my mind, which like a diaphanous body receives it, not terminating 
it—that is, not offering to its passage any obstacle such as the backing 
of a mirror would, or the retina of the eye.* This sentence should offer 
ample justification for the insertion of diafano in the apparent lacuna 
of 11, x, 4. 

III. An incidental point in connection with Dante’s references to 
glass, arises in our understanding of the extended simile in Paradiso, m1, 
10-16. In the adamantine substance of the First Heaven, that of the 
Moon, into which Dante and his guide Beatrice were received ‘as 
water receives a ray of light,’® he saw the dim outlines of faces, as the 

7. “... voglio dare a intendere la grande virtd che li suoi occhi aveano sopra me: ché, 
come s’io fosse stato [vetro], cosi per ogni lato mi passava lo raggio loro.” 

8. m1, iv, 2: “...ameconviene lasciare per poverta d’intelletto molto di quello che é vero 
di lei, e che quasi ne la mia mente raggia, la quale come corpo diafano riceve quello, non 


terminando.”’—For the simile of the retina see Conv., m1, ix, 8. 
9. Par., u, 35 f. 
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faint reflections of our own return to us ‘per transparent and polished 
panes, or per limpid and tranquil waters’ whose depth is not so great as 
to hide their bottom.!® The question is, why the preposition per is used, 
where our first inclination would be to expect da, “from.” In the Divina 
Commedia “‘reflect’”’ is rendered by reflettere seven times, by rifrangere 
(refrangere) three times (Dante makes no distinction between reflec- 
tion and refraction, so far as his use of words goes), and by ripercuotere 
once; the preposition is used three times with reflettere, and is twice 
da," and once a; and with the one occurrence of ripercuotere it is da. 
In Paradiso, u, 89 f., we find per, but there the meaning is normal, as 
it is a case of ‘color returning through glass’ after having been reflected 
from the backing of a mirror.'* In the present case (Paradiso, m1, 10 f.) 
our immediate feeling that the preposition should be da, ‘“‘from,”’ arises 
from our modern accurate grasp of the simpler principles of optics; 
for we know that the light-rays which are to be reflected so as to show 
—though faintly—the features of our faces in the clear glass or water 
are reflected from the upper surface of the glass or water; and the preposi- 
tion per is disconcerting. Of the more than a score commentators 
and translators whose reactions I have sought for the passage, about 
half have pronounced themselves; of this half about a half have said 
“through” (or the Italian equivalent “‘attraverso [a]”); three have “‘in’”’; 
two, and they of the most modern, “by means (or “effect’’) of ’;'® 
and one “‘from.”’ The normal meanings of per would of course be either 
“through” or “by means (or “effect’’) of.” The plurality who said 
“through” were correct—whether they had figured it out rigorously 
or not. For the visible image that we see, the “virtual image” as we 
should call it, which is what Dante in Convivio, m, ix, 7 f., called the 
“forma (visibile),”!® seems to be as far below the surface as our face 
is above it, so that in coming to our eyes it indeed seems to ‘return 
through (per) the glass or the water.’ 

IV. A final note, here, on Dante’s references to glass concerns the 
well-known verse in Inferno, xxxiv, 12, where the shades of betrayers 
of benefactors are said to show through the ice of Cocytus ‘like festuca 


10. Par., m1, 10-16: “Quali per vetri trasparenti e tersi, O ver per acque nitide e tranquille, 
Non si profonde che i fondi sien persi, Tornan di nostri visi le postille Debili si, che perla in 
bianca fronte Non vien men tosto a le nostre pupille; Tali vidi ’o pid facce a parlar pronte.” 

. Par., Xxx1, 72; Xxxm, 118. 
. Par., Xxx, 107. 
. Par., u, 102. 
** . . . Cosi come color torna per vetro Lo qual di retro a s¢ piombo nasconde.” 
. Steiner: “per effetto di’; Grabher: “per mezzo, per effetto di.” 
“Queste cose visibili . . . vengono dentro a l’occhio—non dico le cose, ma le forme 
loro—per lo mezzo diafano ... / ... la forma visibile. . ..” 
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in glass.’'7 The impression produced by this simile may easily seem 
so natural and simple that the question as to what, exactly, the Poet 
meant does not immediately present itself. But what, after all, did he 
mean, specifically? Anyone who becomes familiar with Dante’s works 
discovers, sooner or later, that whenever a concrete meaning is indi- 
cated that meaning was visualized, if visualizable; and not only in 
general but in detail. There are two factors involved: the first rather 
simple: what did he mean by festuca? and the second: how “‘in glass’’? 
Synonyms and near-synonyms for festuca, according to Italian lexi- 
cographers, and commentators on this passage, are: fuscello, fuscellino, 
bruscolo, filo di paglia, pagliuzza, pagliucola, pagliuola; that is, “bits of 
straw (or other minor trash)”; and most English translators have 
“straw” or “straws.”!® My own first uncritical reaction had been to 
take the phrase as meaning bits of straw or other foreign trash em- 
bedded in glass of inferior quality; but recent consideration of the con- 
cept has disturbed the even tenor of my understanding of it (The 
proverbial centipede’s locomotor ataxia stemmed from over-considera- 
tion of motive technique!) : for, first, is it straws, or splinters, that get 
entangled in low-grade glass—how could they survive the fierce heat 
of the melting?—and, secondly and more disturbing, why is there such 
diversity in the reactions of commentators and translators to the phrase 
“in vetro”? the fact being that among thirty such, while ten say con- 
servatively “in,”!® and one “through,”®° five have “(en)closed” or 
“imprisoned”; four have “incorporated in” or “imbedded in’’;* 
one “‘in a glass vessel” and three “within blown glass” or “blown into 
glass’’;** two “placed under a glass”;?4 and one “behind a glass.”’?® 
Various images pass through the mind as one contemplates this ex- 
hibit: flower-stems seen through glass vases, grass-pictures under glass 
covers, and the like; as well as unintended flecks of litter caught in 
vitreous magma. It becomes a study of Dante-interpreters, rather than 
of Dante himself. The only note of relief, if one must choose, is a 
grotesque one; and with this, inconclusively, we may as well close: 
17. “E trasparien come festuca in vetro.” 


18. Cary has “‘frail stem’”’; Toynbee “‘mote.” 

19. Carlyle, How, Langdon, Lockert, Longfellow, Norton, O’Donnell, Toynbee; Pietro- 
bono, Torraca. 

20. Cary. 

21. Andreoli, Camerini: “‘rinchiusa (-o)”; Steiner: “chiusa”; Flamini; “imprigionata’’; 
Scarano: “‘incarcerata.” 

22. Del Lungo, V. Rossi, P. Venturi: “incorporata (-i)”; Fletcher: “glass-imbedded.” 

23. Anonimo Fiorentino: “in uno vaso di vetro”; Tommaseo: “entro a vetro soffiato”’; 
L. Venturi: “‘entro il vetro soffiato’’; Grandgent: “blown into glass.” 

24. Casini, S. A. Barbi: “poste sotto a un vetro.” 

25. D. Provenzal: “dietro un vetro.” 
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The Reverend E. O’Donnell, in 1852, translated the phrase: “transpar- 
ent as a fetus in glass 


? 


DANTE’S USE OF POGGIO 


To THE curiously inclined, perhaps next in interest to finding the ex- 
planation of a puzzle is the finding of something which needs to be 
explained. In this latter category I should class Dante’s use of the word 
poggio, of which the distribution throughout his works is certainly 
curious. 

Aside from a metaphorical use of the Latin form, podium, once in his 
Epistles,?® he employs the word a grand total of seven times; and, of 
these seven, five are in the first thirteen cantos of the Purgatorio, and 
four of them are in cantos mI—vi; and each time it is the Mount of 
Purgatory itself that is called poggio.2” So that, after a single prior oc- 
currence in the Divine Comedy, and one in which it has its usual meaning 
of “(moderate sized) hill, knoll, eminence,”** we find Dante calling 
“poggio” a mountain which four separate times he asserts to be the 
highest man has ever seen, the highest indeed on earth: to Ulysses on 
his “mad flight’’ the Mountain ‘seemed higher than he had ever seen 
any’; Dante himself calls it ‘the poggio which heavenward highest 
unlakes itself,’*° and which ‘rises higher than his eyes can reach’;*! and 
in Paradise Adam refers to his sojourn in Eden as having been ‘on the 
mount which highest raises itself from the wave.’ The summit is in 
fact so high that it is swept by the constant easterly breeze caused by 
the revolution of the heavens on the highest region of the air: the so- 
called third or “warm’’ region—we term its modern analogue the 
stratosphere—which extends upward from the gate of the true Purga- 
tory, above the second, or “‘cold,” and the first, or “cold and warm” 
regions (which two correspond, roughly, to our “troposphere’’).* 
The Mountain of Purgatory was even held to reach to the “circle,’’* 


. Epist., vt, 3. 

- Il, 14; IV, 48; iv, 86; VI, 51; XIII, 5. 

. Inf., xxvi, 25-29: “‘Quante il villan ch’al poggio si riposa. ... Vede lucciole. ...” 

. Inf., xxvi, 133 ff.: “ ... una montagna... / ... parvemi alta tanto Quanto veduta 
non avea alcuna.” 

30. Purg., m1, 14 f.: “E diedi’l viso mio incontro al poggio Che ’nverso il ciel pid alto si 
dislaga.”—‘Poggio,” here, in its first appearance in the Purgatorio, forms the first word of 
the only rhymes in -oggio in the entire Divina Commedia. 

31. Purg., 1v, 86 f.: “ . . . ché’] poggio sale Pid che salir non posson li occhi mici.” 

32. Par., xxvi, 139: ““Nel monte che si leva pid da l’onda.” 

33. According to Pietro di Dante, there are four regions of the air: the first, and lowest, 
beneath the terraqueous surface, being accountable for earthquakes and related phenomena. 

34. Anonimo Fiorentino (xtv‘* cent.) : “alta infino al cerchio della luna.” 
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or “globe,’’** or “heaven’’** of the Moon. It would seem odd to have 
Dante refer to it as a poggio even once, unless for the sake of rhyme; 
but here in the early cantos of the Purgatorio it is grouped conspicuously, 
and not in rhyme except the first time. 

I doubt that this is a coincidence; and yet the only “reason” I can 
think of is the tenuous possibility that Dante was using poggio in the 
sense he used the Latin podium metaphorically in his Epistle to the 
“most wicked Florentines’’; that is, in the sense of “‘support,”’ “prop,” 
“basis,” —apparently originally “foothill,” which is like a support or 
buttress to a loftier eminence*”—in the meaning preserved in the com- 
pounds appoggio and (ap) poggiare:** with the thought that the mountain 
of Purgatory, reaching as it does to the very heavens, is, both abstractly 
and concretely, an earthly “support’’ to the celestial world: a sort of 
“pillar” in the great ‘temple’ of the universe ‘which has only love and 
light for boundaries.’*® 

I find only a couple of the modern commentators who express sur- 
prise at Dante’s use of poggio to denote the Purgatorial mountain: in 
their note to Purgatorio, m1, 14, Flamini and Pompeati say: “Poggio: 
Monte, non collina, come intendiamo noi”; and Mestica has: “‘Poggio: 
Per se stesso sarebbe troppo poco per significare la montagna del Purga- 
toria; ma puo esser giustificato dal verso che segue.” The earliest 
commentators, so far as I have been able to control them, make no re- 


mark about the Poet’s use of the word poggio; in fact they regularly 
refer to the Mount of Purgatory in their treatments of the contexts of 
poggio with “monte.”’ Dante himself uses “monte’’ nine times in the 
first six cantos of Purgatorio to refer to the Mountain; *° so it is not the 
number of times poggio occurs in the early cantos, but the huge pre- 
ponderance out of the total number of times it occurs, which makes the 
puzzle. 


DANTE’S KNOWLEDGE OF CITRUS FRUITS 


THERE ARE several indications in Dante’s works that he was familiar 
with at least some fruits of the genus Citrus. Italo Giglioli, over half a 


35. Benvenuto Rambaldi da Imola (ca. 1400): “‘pertingit usque ad globum lunarem.” 

36. Cristoforo Landino (late xv‘ cent.) : “‘dicono . . . che aggiunga infino al cielo della 
luna.” 

37. Epist., vt, 3: “Hoc (i.e., the Heaven-born mission of the Roman Empire) etsi . . . 
solius podio rationis innixa contestatur antiquitas,...” 

38. These words are found in V.N., xiv, 4; xv, 5 (appoiare) ; Rime, c, 24; Conv., 1, xi, 4; 
Il, V, §; Iv, xiv, 1; Inf., xx, 25; XxIx, 73; 74; Purg., m1, 18; xxvu, 81; Par., vi, 1153 117. 

39. Par., xxvi, 53 f. 

40. 1, 108; 11, 60, 122; m1, 3, 46; Iv, 38, 69; v, 86; v1, 48.—He also uses “montagna’’ three 
times: 11, 6, 76; Iv, 88. 
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century ago, suggested that agrume, in Paradiso, xvu, 117," might 
warrant such a conclusion; * and buttressed his idea with the Poet’s 
two uses of the adjective rancio, ““orange-colored.” Giglioli mentions 
the fact that Ristoro d’Arezzo speaks of the melarancia in his Com- 
posizione del mondo (vu, ii, 3), which was finished in 1282. He might 
have added that Folgore da San Gimignano’s sonnet on “Maggio,” 
dating from about 1300, also has melarance;** and that the Dittamondo, 
of about 1360, speaks of the pomi ranci about Vesuvius** and vaunts 
the citrons and oranges of Italy.** 

The general belief is that the citrus fruits known in the Occident in 
Dante’s day did not include the sweet orange (arancio dolce, melarancio, 
portogallo, or simply arancio: Citrus aurantium sinensis), which is under- 
stood to have been introduced by Portuguese navigators in the six- 
teenth century.’ At any rate, the use made by Dante of agrume shows 
that the word did not yet suggest the sweet orange. 

Ducange gives a number of varying forms of the words for “‘orange,” 
“lemon,” “citron,” etc., in medieval Latin.** An occurrence of a Latin 


41. Dante says to Cacciaguida: “Ho io appreso quel che s’io ridico, A molti fia sapor di 
forte agrume.”’ 

42. Giorn. dant., Anno vu (1899), 193-218, “Dante e l’agricoltura del suo secolo,”’ p. 216: 
“La parola agrume usata da Dante nel noto verso in Paradiso, xv, 117, si riferisce proprio al 
sapore di agli e cipolle, come sostengono i commentatori, o non ha piuttosto il significato 
moderno?” (The Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. Agrumi, explains: “Si dicevano anticamente agrumi 
gli ortaggi acri al gusto, come cipolle e simili; oggi con questo nome si designano collettiva- 
mente le specie coltivate del genere Citrus L., piante della famiglia Rutacee (sottofamiglia 
Auranzioidee) ¢ i loro frutti, che sono di sapore pid o meno agro.”’) Giglioli continues: “Al 
tempo di Dante limoni, cedri, melangoli ed aranci erano forse pid conosciuti e coltivati di 
quanto comunemente si crede.” 

43. Inf., xxi, 100, “le cappe rance,” referring to the color of the gilded leaden cloaks of 
the Hypocrites; and Purg., u, 7 ff.: “ ... le bianche e le vermiglie guance, La dov’ i’ era, 
de la bella Aurora, Per troppa etate divenivan rance.”’ There is rather definite indication 
that this color-meaning of rancio was somewhat limited in territory, perhaps exclusively a 
Florentinism; for the 14% cent. Guido da Pisa, commenting on the Inf. passage, says: 
“Rance idest crocee. Istud . . . est vocabulum florentinum, et tantum valet quantum ‘color 
croceus’ ”’; and Landino (15* cent.), followed by Vellutello (16% cent.), takes rancio in 
both passages in the now obsolete sense of “‘rancid’’ (modern rancido). 

44. Vs. 10 f.: “E piover da finestre e da balconi In gid ghirlande, e in su melarance.”—The 
melarancia is now classed as a sweet orange. 

45. 11, i, 17. He adds, however, perhaps somewhat significantly: “ed altri frutti estranei.”” 

46. 1, xi, 22: “‘Datteri, cedri, arance dentro n’hai.”’ 

47. A. de Candolle, Origine des plantes cultivées, Paris, 1883, is inclined to believe with 
Gallesio that it was known in Europe as early as 1400, and even earlier; he says, p. 148: 
“Targioni cite, d’aprés Valeriani, un statut de Fermo, du XIV® siécle, dans lequel il est 
question de cédrats, oranges douces, etc., et les renseignements recueillis récemment sur 
l’introduction en Espagne et dans le Portugal par M. Goeze, d’aprés d’anciens auteurs, con- 
cordent avec cette méme date. Il me parait donc probable que les oranges regues plus tard, 
de Chine, par les Portugais, étaient seulement meilleures que celles connues auparavant en 
Europe, et que les noms vulgaires d’oranges de Portugal et de Lisbonne sont dus a cette 
circonstance.” 

48. E.g., for “orange”: arancium, aurancium, arancius, arangia; acripomum, narancum. 
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word for “orange” in Albertus Magnus (thirteenth century) which has 
not hitherto, to my knowledge, been signalized, and which seems to me 
to be both of interest and of importance, is in his De vegetabilibus et 
plantis, in a chapter where he is discussing primarily the citron; he in- 
terrupts his treatment of the latter to say: “This citron is called by 
some “‘arangus.” But the arangus has a fruit which is short and round, 
and its flesh is soft, and the seeds are somewhat harder than the seeds 
of the citron, and they will grow if sown,’ and here he goes on with 
a couple of remarks that lead one to surmise that his acquaintance with 
the tree was hardly at first-hand: ‘and the trunk of the arangus is thick 
and tall, only moderately sensitive to cold.’*® 

A final evidence of Dante’s acquaintance with the genus Citrus is his 
use of the adjective citrinus. This is in the De vulgari eloquentia, where 
he is giving examples that show that the “simplest” fundamental things 
are more perceptible, more evident (literally, ‘“‘redolent’’), in certain 
specific entities than in others; ending with the comparison: ‘and the 
simplest color, which is white, is more redolent in citrine (citron- 
yellow, lemon) than in green.’®° 

Theophrastus of Eressus, three centuries or more B.C., speaks of the 
citron, which he says is called the “Median” or “Persian apple”: 
‘this apple is not eaten, but like the leaf it is very fragrant, and if put 
among clothes it protects them from moths.’ He mentions also the 
fact, which is characteristic of the genus, that the fruiting as well as the 
flowering is practically continuous.*! The elder Pliny, leading the 
Latin tradition among the encyclopedists, calls it ‘the Assyrian apple, 
which others call the Median,’ and adds that attempts to acclimatize it 
elsewhere than in Media and Persia had been failures; also that the 
seeds formed a decoction for sweetening the breath. Vergil, a couple 
of generations earlier, had mentioned this use; and had likewise said 


49. De Veg., lib. vi, tract, 1, cap. x1: “Haec autem cedrus vocatur a quibusdam arangus. 
Sed tamen arangus pomum habet brevem et rotundum, et caro ejus est mollis, et grana ali- 
quantulum duriora granis cedrinis, et habent in seipsis virtutem sementinam, et truncus arangi 
est grossus et altus, non sollicitus de frigore nisi modicum.””—The statement about the size 
of the trunk is probably an echo of Vergil: see n. 53, infra. 

50. V.E., 1, xvi, 5: “ ..., et simplicissimus color, qui albus est, magis in citrino quam in 
viride redolet.”—A. G. Ferrers Howell, in the Temple Classics, A translation of the Latin 
works of Dante Alighieri, p. 55, has: “‘ . . . more perceptible in orange than in green’”’; but this 
suggests too dark a shade.—The (Late Latin) citrinus is used, it is interesting to note, by 
Benvenuto da Imola to explain Dante’s “‘rance’’ in Purg., 1, 9.—Vincentius Bellovacensis, 
Speculum naturale, xu, xliij, speaks of “poma pulcherrima . . . citrina” in the Orient in which 
are visible the marks of human teeth, and which are called “poma Adam,” to commemorate 
the original sin of our first parents.—Chaucer, in the Knight’s Tale, 2167, says: “His eyen 
were cytryne.” 

51. Historia plantarum, tv, iv, 2 f. 

52. N.H., xu, 15 f.; xt, 278. 
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that ‘the tree itself is huge and resembles the bay-tree’: the unwar- 
ranted statement as to the size showing that Vergil’s acquaintance 
with the tree was rather literary than actual. Isidore of Seville, about 
600 A.D., voices the medieval belief as to the derivation of the word 
citrus: “This tree the Greeks call xedpéundov, the Latins citria, because 
its fruit and leaves suggest the odor of the cedar (cedrus) .’** The bitter 
or Seville orange (arancio amaro, arancio forte, melangolo: Citrus vulgaris, 
or Citrus bigaradia) is recorded in Sicily at the close of the first mil- 
lennium A.D., having been brought in from the Near East or Northern 
India; and from its Persian name nérang, by loss of the initial n- to 
the indefinite article, and later the association with aurum, “gold,” 
because of the color, there developed the Latin name aurantium—just as 
by association with French or, “gold,” the French and English “orange”’ 
came into being. Lemons seem to have been brought into Sicily at the 
time of the invasion by the Arabs, who used lemonade in place of the 
wine which was forbidden them, as well as by returning Crusaders; and 
by the fourteenth century it is believed that lemonade was well known 
throughout Italy.5* Uguiccione, Dante’s authority on Latin words, de- 
rived citrus from cito, “‘quickly,”’ because the tree ‘rises quickly.’** 
Among fruits, Dante mentions by name, besides the olive and the 
acorn: the date and the fig, the apple, pear, grape, mulberry, the sorb- 


apple, and the plum. His metaphor of agrume, in Paradiso, xvi, gives us 
perhaps a hint of his knowledge of citrus fruits; and in any case we 
should be inclined to assume that he probably knew of the citron; but it 
is his use of the adjectives rancio and citrinus which allows us to add 
without hesitation, as fruits which he knew, the orange and most likely 
the lemon. 


H. D. Austin 
University of Southern California 


53. Georg., m1, 131: “Ipsa ingens arbos faciemque simillima lauro.’’—Solinus, Polyhist., 
XLVI, copies the first two words of this verse. 

54. Etym., xvu, vii, 8.—The real derivation is from a different Greek word, xirpov. 

55. Giglioli, loc. cit. 

56. “Hee citrus, -tri, quedam arbor quia cito surgat; et inde citreus, -a, -um.””—I did not 
find citrinus in Uguiccione. 
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IN HER ARTICLE ‘Pierre bise,’ published in a previous issue of this journal 
(October 1943), Mrs. Grace Frank discusses a supposed shift of mean- 
ing with the adjective bis (‘dark,’ ‘grey,’ ‘brown,’ ‘tawny’) in Old 
French, when used in reference to stone: because of the abundant pres- 
ence in Northern France of granite (“the grey granites of Normandy 
and elsewhere’’) and of flint (“the black, brown or grey form of hy- 
drated silica’’), the Northern poets seem to have considered grey stones 
as essentially hard; this OF bis, when used “in connection with stones 
and rocks ...seems sometimes (not always) to have acquired a 
secondary meaning, giving to the phrases ‘pierre bise,’ ‘chaillo bis,’ 
‘roche bise,’ even ‘marbre bis,’ the implication of being not merely 
‘grey stone,’ ‘dark pebble,’ etc., but some kind of hard and durable ma- 
terial, often granite or flint.” 

This qualified statement, to the effect that the implication ‘hard’ is 
only secondary and occasional with bis ‘grey,’ is followed by an exam- 
ple which is interpreted as illustrating an extreme semantic development, 
in which bis means no longer ‘grey’ but only ‘hard’: 

Rollant ferit en une perre bise. 
Plus en abat que jo ne vos sai dire. 
L’espee cruist, ne fruisset ne ne brise (Rol. 2338-2340) 


The passage is commented as follows: “This ‘perre bise’ is called a 
‘perrun de sardonie’ in line 2312, a material variously interpreted as 
sard or sardonyx, neither of which could be accurately described as 
dark, grey or brown. Is it not clear that for the poet, who is merely 
concerned with indicating the strength of Durendal, his grey rock is 
something hard, irrespective of color?” 

Thus it is assumed that in pierre bise (etc.) the adjective could mean, 
now ‘grey’ irrespective of hardness, now ‘hard’ irrespective of hue, now 
both ‘dark’ and ‘hard.’ On the face of it, such elasticity of reference 
would be exceptional; I can think of no parallel semantic development. 

1. Professor Spitzer has called my attention to an example which, at first glance, might 
seem to represent a development even more advanced than that proposed by Mrs. Frank: the 
(middle and Mod.) Greek aspros ‘white,’ based ultimately on Lat. asper ‘rough’: from aspron 
‘a newly-minted coin with rough edges,’ i.e. ‘a white coin,’ was formed the adjective aspros 
‘white,” which enjoyed a wide development (aspro-sarkos ‘white skinned, fair’). But, accord- 
ing to Psichari, Mém. Soc. Lingu., v1, 316, it was only the particular word asprum ‘newly- 
minted coin’ which came into Greek (where it evidently made more the effect of whiteness 
than of roughness) : there is no evidence that an aspros ‘rough’ ever existed in Greek. Con- 


versely, in Latin, where asper ‘rough’ flourished, no meaning ‘white’ ever developed: in 
neither language do we find the two meanings co-existing in the same word. 
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I believe that we are generally safe in assuming that no term, originally 
designating one of two qualities co-existing in the same object on the 
same plane, will come to designate the second of these qualities—so 
long as its original reference still obtains. Just because green apples are 
usually hard, one may not call a hard red apple ‘green.”? 

And, in our case, there is no reason whatsoever to assume such a de- 
velopment. Mrs. Frank’s reasoning that here bise can mean only ‘hard,’ 
not ‘grey,’ is based on her identification of the perre bise with sard 
[onyx]. But the perrun de sardonie and the perre bise refer to two different 
stones! The author evidently believes (and in this error she is in the 
good company of Curtius: cf. ZRPh, vm, 221) that, in this famous 
scene describing the three attempts of Roland to break his sword, we 
have to do with one rock thrice smitten. Turoldus himself, however, 
makes it clear, in a later passage of the epic, that three separate stones 
were involved: in the scene where Charlemagne, seeking the body of 
Roland, comes to the field of the two trees, it is said of him: ‘Les colps 
Rollant conut en treis perruns” (2875). Thus, in the case of our perre 
bise, there is no reason to exclude the meaning ‘grey’;* and we must re- 
ject the only example offered as evidence of the meaning ‘hard irre- 
spective of color.’ 

This rejection, of course, does not automatically discredit the general 
assumption of Mrs. Frank that bis seems (“‘sometimes”) to have ac- 
quired an additional, secondary implication of hardness, indicating 
“often granite or flint.’” Moreover, this is an assumption which it would 
be almost impossible to disprove—since the connotation ‘hard’ which 
Mrs. Frank would attribute to bis is already contained potentially in 
pierre itself! There is nothing in the context of her example: “Lors vit 


2. Of course, it is quite true that the word ‘green’ may be used of objects which are not 
green, as in the case of a green (=‘inexperienced’) apprentice, a green (=‘fresh’) wound. 
But in these examples the qualities are not on the same plane; indeed, it could be said that 
we have to do with only one quality, one concept variously interpreted: the physical property 
of ‘greenness’ is transposed to the plane of time, of development. But ‘hard’ is no interpreta- 
tion of ‘grey.’ Or, instead of the second quality representing a transposition of the first, the 
two may be reducible to a common denominator, such as the quality ‘innocent’ which 
mediates between Germ. selig ‘blessed’ and Eng. silly. But one cannot easily imagine the 
common denominator for ‘grey’ and ‘hard’ unless, perhaps, the discovery of the (still un- 
known) etymon of bis will one day reveal it. 

3. It is interesting to note that Cartius, even though he believed, like Mrs. Frank, that 
the perre bise is identical with the perrun de sardonie, nevertheless translates bise as ‘dark.’ 
He could admit a stone of sardonie that was dark, because this ‘sard’ or ‘sardonyx’ is to him 
no geological specimen but a symbol: it comes, not from the rock-formations of Sardinia but 
straight from literature—from the Biblical sardius (Ez. 28, 13) or sardonychus (Job 28, 16); 
and it serves to suggest stony perfection. 

Thus Curtius accepts quite literally the simple dis, and interprets figuratively the ‘literary’ 
sardonie. And, though the ‘inconsistency’ which he sought thereby to harmonize was non- 
existent (since two separate stones are concerned), perhaps his procedure is the right one. 
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devant lui an un val Le chief d’une tor qui parut; . . . Quaree fu de 
pierre bise,”’ to prove that the tower was mot hard, or even that it was 
not of granite. I can only attempt to show that the limitation of reference 
proposed is inadequately motivated; that the new interpretation is un- 
necessary and the objections raised against the old are groundless—if 
we take into account certain stylistic patterns characteristic of OF 
poetry. 

I would first point out that bis is, in Old French, a ‘stone’-word: it 
appears much more frequently in reference to stones than to any other 
object and, conversely, the one color qualification for chaillo, pierre, 
roche seems to be bis(e).* Though this point is not made in Mrs. Frank’s 
article, it is clear that the author was struck by the frequency of the 
phrase pierre (etc.) bise—often in situations where a reference to color 
seems irrelevant; she has asked herself the reason for such insistence 
upon ‘grey stone,’ and has sought to find this reason in a limitation of 
reference which would have a practical, even, perhaps, a technical 
validity. 

In my opinion the motive behind pierre bise is a poetic rather than a 
practical one—but, first, 1 would raise a ‘practical’ objection against 
any identification of bis with granite or flint:* why should these stones, 


4. This, of course, does not apply to the specific word marbre which, in my opinion, should 
be excluded from this discussion (Mrs. Frank herself twice uses the expression “even 
‘marbre bis’ ’’) : there was quite a color-scale for marble: marbre bis, marbre vert, marbre vert 
et bis, marbre bleu etc. And, in this gamut, bis takes its place as one color-word among others; 
this is the only interpretation possible for marbre vert et bis, and it is quite adequate for marbre 
bis. 

5. Mrs. Frank does not state explicitly that bis ever had such a specific, limited reference, 
though this is rather implied, particularly as concerns chaillo bis =‘flint’ (cf. n. 10); on the 
other hand, this adjective, according to her, seems also capable of referring to any hard, dark 
stone (or even, any hard stone irrespective of color). 

Now these two possibilities of development would, in my opinion, exclude each other (at 
least in the same expression) : if pierre bise, for example, was accepted as a designation of any 
specific type of stone, it would represent a technical expression on the level of Eng. brown- 
stone (a variety of sandstone, also hard). It is true that such a limitation of reference need 
not exclude an occasional use of pierre bise to designate, loosely, any dark or grey stone, just 
as we may speak of ‘a brown stone’ (cf. Fr. roche verte =‘greenstone’; une roche verte =‘a green 
rock’). But the adjective ‘bis’ would never acquire a connotation of hardness by virtue of the 
association pierre bise=granite: we would be no more justified thereby in interpreting une 
pierre bise as ‘some grey, hard stone,’ than we would in interpreting a brown stone as ‘some 
brown, hard stone’ : either the specific brownstone, or any brown stone, regardless of hardness. 

Again, abandoning all idea of a direct association between bis and flint or granite, it could 
be theoretically assumed that the frequent use of bis indicates a general, rough division of all 
stones into the darker and lighter varieties—the former being regarded as the harder; in such 
a case, just as ‘green apple’ implies ‘hard apple,’ so pierre bise could have the meaning ‘a dark 
(and therefore hard) stone,’ without referring to any specific variety (varieties). But the 
motivation behind such a conclusion (the darker any stone, the harder) is not to be explained 
simply by an abundance of flint and granite in Northern France. 

It is not clear to me which of these two developments Mrs. Frank is proposing. And it 
may well be that she has in mind neither of these extremes. But I cannot easily imagine a 
middle ground on which the semanticist can operate. 
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which come in so many colors,* be distinguished precisely by a color 
word? It is true that bis accounts for the principal colors (grey, brown, 
black)—but, by the same token, it accounts for the colors of most 
stones! This, again, is a point which was not taken up in the article 
under discussion: the obvious truth that the majority of stones which 
we see around us are ‘bis’-colored. Now within the range of bis there 
are, of course, a number of shades (to say nothing of those lying outside 
this range) which could be distinguished—and which probably are dis- 
tinguished by geologists and masons; in general, however, we tend to 
see rocks as of a uniform color; that this was true in Old French, also, is 
shown by the almost total lack of specific color qualifications, in con- 
trast to the frequency of the comprehensive bis. 

But, while this might serve as evidence against any ‘specific’ inter- 
pretation of bis, how does it serve to explain the frequency of this ad- 
jective?—for we have practically proved that pierre bise is tautological 
(=‘stone-colored stone’). In my opinion, it is just this tautology which 
provides the motive—a poetical, not a practical motive—behind this 
usage. Tautology did not shock the medieval poets; they could see 
a meaning, somehow, in ‘Carles se dort, qu’il ne s esveillet mie’ (Rol. 
724): the meaning of the ‘norm’; and they did not find it tedious to 
insist on the perfect realization of the traditional, the ideal, pattern. 
According to this pattern, grass is green (Sur l’erbe verte’ estut devant 
sun tref: Rol. 670) and blood is ‘bright’ (Par mi la buche en salt fors li 
cler sancs*: 1763); spurs are sharp (Brochet le bien des aguz esperuns: 
1530) and coursers fleet (Sur Veillantif, sun bon cheval curant, 1153)— 
and rocks are grey.® 

This ‘universal’ quality of bis is particularly evident, I feel, with 
roche bise, in the description of rocky cliffs and crags: the examples 
offered by Mrs. Frank to illustrate the meaning of ‘hard, flinty, granitic 
stone,’ must be taken for what they are: descriptions of a traditional 
rugged landscape, to the contours and colors of which the great ‘roches 
bises’ contribute: “Et par delez estoit assise / La torz sor une roche bise / 
Haute et tranchiee contre val” (Lancelot). The symbolical quality in- 


6. Of the more than a half-dozen colors in which granite comes, Mrs. Frank mentions 
only the grey granite of Normandy. But, then, if granite was grey to these writers, why not 
gris instead of bis? 

7. Of the 17 examples of ‘green’ in the Roland, a// are to be found in the phrase ‘green 
grass. 

8. Note the two phrases in the same line: “Sur l’erbe verte li cler sans s’en afilet” (1614). 

9. Interestingly enough we find a parallel in the Anglo-Saxon har stan ‘grey stone’: stefn 
in-becom heado-torht hlynnan, under harne stén (Beo. 2553) ‘the shout, shrill and clear, went in 
and resounded under the grey rock.’ Compare, in Bosworth-Toller’s dictionary of AS, s.vv. 
stan and har, the numerous references to this expression. 
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herent in this phrase is nowhere better illustrated, perhaps, than in the 
famous lines of the Roland: 


Halt sunt li pui e li val tenebrus, 
Les roches bises, li destreiz merveillus. (814-815) 


Here, just as in the companion couplet “Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e 
grant, / Li val parfunt e les ewes curant’”’ (1831-1832), we have a suc- 
cession of the same sort of ‘tautologies’—which are poetical to the high- 
est degree, achieving an atmosphere sombrely majestic, ‘ideally’ terrible 
in its suggestion of doom. In all such cases, of course, we have to do 
with the well-known poetic procedure of epitheta constantia or ornantia. 
These are of a more naive and less elaborate variety’® than were the 
classical Bahuvrihi ‘Dawn the rosy-finger[ed]’; in Old French we find 
Paube clere. But both alike bespeak a traditional world, in which dawn 
is bright, and rocks are grey. 

And the same traditional, poetic, ‘tautological’ element is present, I 
feel, with the much-discussed perre bise of the first example: it was a 
‘rock-colored’ rock upon which Roland strove in vain to break his 
sword (so often described as fashioned of ‘steel-colored steel’: d’acier 
brun). Now it is also true that both pierre bise and roche bise could be 
used to refer to stone as a substance, a material; and, in the case of 
‘{la tor] quaree fu de pierre bise’ (var.: roche bise), mentioned in the 
example from Perceval which Mrs. Frank quotes, it might seem that we 
have to do with a specific, even a technical reference, rather than with 
epitheta constantia. But | am not convinced that in such cases “the many 
towers, castles and fortresses in our poems... are indirectly being 
characterized as . . . fabricated of very durable material”; the example 
from Chrétien is a description of the Castle of the Holy Grail (which I 
give here in full): 


lors vit devant lui an un val 

le chief d’une tor qui parut. 

lan ne trovast jusqu’a Barut 

si bele ne si bien asise. 

quarree fu, de roche bise, 

s'avoit deus torneles antor. (Bartsch-Wiese, page 127, 66-71) 


Here we recognize the traditional picture of a castle of Old French 
poetry. This edifice which (if we remember our story) is created at the 
moment, miraculously, out of nothing, by the poet, must perforce be de- 
scribed with the full complement of traditional details—in order to con- 


10. For the epithets in OF poetry, cf. Schiirr, Das Altfr. Epos (1926), p. 98 seq. 
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vince the amazed knight of its reality. And as Perceval, drinking in its 
beauty, sees its towers rising before him, the concerns of a good mason 
are probably far from his mind. 

Even in the case of “ . . . plus vos truis dure que pierre bise,” quoted 
by Mrs. Frank, which must, supposedly (because of the dure) involve 
a comparison with “some particularly hard kind of stone, say, flint or 
granite,” I see no objection whatsoever against translating this liter- 
ally as ‘dark stone,’ ‘grey stone,’ seeing therein the implication of a uni- 
versal quality: ‘harder than stone itself.’ Mrs. Frank argues that “to 
speak of a lady as harder than dark stone, or of steel as so resistant 
that it does not break against grey rock,” is obviously to do an injustice 
to our poets and to translate their words both weakly and inade- 
quately.” Is it not, perhaps, an injustice to attribute to them a concerz 
for technical accuracy, seeing a geological specification” where they 
intended a picture and a symbol, insisting on the specific when they 
sought to portray the universal—which was their ‘reality?? We must 
work within their patterns—their apperceptive as well as their stylistic 
patterns—if we would avoid “translating their words both weakly and 
inadequately.” 

ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


11. In a similar example quoted by Mrs. Frank: “‘li mescreant sont plus dur / Que bis 
chaillou enclos en mur,”’ and, even more clearly, in the following example: “ . . . tret le feu 
d’un chaillo bis, / Si l’a de seche busche espris,’’ we seem to have to do with a reference to 
flint. Just how much this reference owes to the bis, however, is questionable, since chaillo 
(cf. also Lat. silex, Germ. Kiesel) alone could refer, specifically, to flint; Mrs. Frank is well 
aware of this fact, but states that there would be no point in a mere color qualification. But 
I see no reason why bis, here, could not have exactly the same ‘tautological’ function as above: 
just as chaillo meant ‘a small stone: specifically flint,’ so chaillo bis would mean ‘a small 
(stone-colored) stone: specifically flint.’ 

As for von Wartburg’s statement, quoted by Mrs. Frank, that in the dialects of Orne 
(Normandy) and Gy-l’Evéque (near Auxerre) we will find such words as biset, biseuil, 
biziau in the meaning ‘flint’ or ‘granite’—this, too, could fit into the scheme of an epitheton 
constans: just as a general noun for (small) stone (chaillo) could be used specifically, so could 
the general adjective for stone: bis. And, incidentally, this specific reference could vary in 
different (Northern) districts: in St. Pol we find a bizét used of crushed sandstone; perhaps 
an examination of still more dialects would yield still more varieties of stone designated by 
forms of bis. However, it is questionable just how much light can be shed on OF poetic usage 
by modern dialectal forms. 

12. How poetic, in spite of Mrs. Frank’s intention, are the phrases she creates: “‘a lady 
harder than dark stone,” “‘it does not break against grey rock.” 

13. Mrs. Frank states rightly: “of course, these poets were not geologists.” But she speaks 
of them as “‘observant men who, seeing about them grey or other dark stone which was re- 
sistant, used phrases like pierre bise for any of the flinty or granitic stone that they knew.” 
I wonder if it was the grey granites of Normandy that they had before their eyes, as they 
wrote their poetry—and not some ideal landscape, some terrain uncharted by geologists. 





PIERRE BISE; SEMANTICS AND POETICS 
A REPLY 








ALTHOUGH I FREQUENTLY ADMIRE Dr. Hatcher’s work, both the seman- 
tics and poetics of the present article seem to me questionable. The 
thought in my original short study was that since the grey, brown or 
dark rocks known to Old French poets were usually hard, the phrase 
pierre bise as a whole sometimes had for them the connotation of hard 
(grey, brown or dark) rock. I cited nine examples in support of this 
contention together with the dialectal words for flint and granite biset, 
biseuil, biziau. 

Dr. Hatcher objects that “no term originally designating one of the 
two qualities co-existing in the same object on the same plane will come 
to designate the second of these qualities so long as its original reference 
still obtains.’”’ She offers no definition of “on the same plane,” but 
evidently dark and hard are so situated. Whence she derives her seman- 
tic “‘law”’ I do not know; it seems to be her own personal contribution. 
I venture to doubt its validity. Semanticists, recognizing the vagaries 
of the human mind and the difficulty of citing exact parallels for accre- 
tions of meaning, usually hesitate to formulate any such highly restric- 
tive rules. However, to play the game according to her code, one might 
suggest that Germ. bruns means brown and (or) burnished, that Latin 
canus means white and (or) old, that such adjectives as flinty, stony, 
ebony, jetty, ivory and coral sometimes refer to the material itself 
(made of flint, stone, etc.), sometimes to a quality of that material 
(hard, obdurate; grey, black, red, white, etc.). When French poets 
speak of “jeune et chenu,” they mean young and old (all); the connota- 
tion “hoary” may of course be present also. When Congreve writes 
that “‘flinty rocks were cleft,” the picture in his mind may be of rocks 
made of flint, or rocks hard as flint, or both. Dr. Hatcher’s green and red 
apples hardly furnish a fair parallel to my thought (or a logical syllo- 
gism), but I should gladly agree that since green is the color of unripe 
vegetation, unripe apples irrespective of color might properly be called 
green—and are. Green in this instance, like bis, refers to both a color 
and another quality. But surely the transference of secondary meanings 
to adjectives and nouns of color, both alone and in combinations, is too 
widespread to need extended illustration: presumably, a green-eyed 
blackguard, yellow to the core, might sit in a brown study on a blue 
Monday while a greybeard born to the purple told white lies. In the 
circumstances, it is difficult to understand why the shift from pierre bise 
meaning dark stone to pierre bise connoting hard (dark) stone should be 
considered extreme or exceptional. 
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As for the three vers similaires in the Chanson de Roland, it must be 
noted that the first time Roland attempts to destroy his sword by break- 
ing it on a rock, the poet calls this rock une perre byse, the second time 
le[el=en le] perrun de sardonie, and the third une perre bise. Afterwards, 
to be sure, Charlemagne recognizes the blows of Roland on three rocks. 
But nothing in the text obliges us to believe that one of them differed 
from the other two, whereas the use of the definite article before the 
second suggests that it was like the first. Indeed these lines (as well as 
those preceding them which involve “quatre perruns luisant, de mar- 
bre”) seem to me proof that our poet was here concerned primarily 
with conveying a picture of the hardness of the rock against which 
Roland tried to destroy Durendal, not its color (and surely not its 
technical, geological formation, as Dr. Hatcher unjustly makes me 
seem to imply; cf. her footnote 13 which recognizes this injustice). 

Moreover, I differ strongly from Dr. Hatcher in her assumption that 
the author of the Chanson de Roland deliberately used tautological 
phrases “to portray the universal” and “‘to insist on the perfect realiza- 
tion of the traditional, the ideal, pattern.”” When she says that “we 
tend to see rocks as of a uniform color,” one can only ask her to speak 
for herself, not for any true poet or nature-lover. Nor does she seem to 
distinguish between “tautological” phrases such as l’erbe verte and repe- 
tition for emphasis, special flavor, melody or some other stylistic ef- 
fect (Carles se dort, qu'il ne s’esveillet mie). And how can anyone 
determine which phrases were “traditional” in the days of the Roland, 
which were fresh and original? I should even deny that lerbe verte in 
line 671 (or in the other instances) constituted a cliché for its author: 
Charlemagne had risen early and had listened to matins and mass; he 
took his stand before his tent on the greensward preparatory to holding 
an open-air council. L’erbe verte gives us contrast and a concrete pic- 
ture, complete with color, not a hypothetical “universal” or “ideal pat- 
tern.””! 

For the author of the Chanson de Roland bright blood, sharp spurs, 
fleet horses, lofty mountains and shadowy valleys were observed parts 
of his experience, like the realistic scenes on the battle field (cf. defors 
sun cors veit gesir la buele, desuz le frunt li buillit la cervele, par les 

1. I cannot verify Dr. Hatcher’s belief in an “almost total lack of specific color qualifica- 
tions” in Old French “‘in contrast to the frequency of the comprehensive dis.”” In the Roland, 
for example, we find only 3 examples of bise, but 39 of blanc, 17 of verte, 10 of vermeil, 7 of 
brun, 5 of hf rez, 5 of neirs, 4 of bloi, 2 of jalne, blund, one each of falve, sor, pers, vairs, pale, 
besides 8 of oret, 7 of canut and 6 of flurit. The word culur itself occurs 6 times, desculuret 
twice, esculurez once. Nor on the basis of the evidence is it possible or enlightening to call dis 
a “stone-word”’: it is applied to escu, porpre, pain, gorgete, puchele, poil, piaus de brebis, cuers, 
lion, souppe, franchise, tombe, araine; it is used in such generalizations as “soit blanc ou bis” 


and “U sont le vair et le gris, le porpre et le bis?” and of course the word is still in common 
use with pain. 
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oreilles fors se ist la cervel, etc.). Actually, a careful analysis of his 
style will reveal a surprisingly large proportion of sharply etched vi- 
gnettes expressed in untautological language. Indeed he so notably avoids 
adjectives of any sort, pleonastic or otherwise, and so frequently uses 
only clear, forceful nouns and verbs that he thereby gives his images 
an extraordinary power, vivacity and precision. For the few phrases 
of the type lerbe verte (the others mentioned by Dr. Hatcher are not 
truly tautological, but I am willing to include them), there are hun- 
dreds like “‘en un bruill par sum les puis remestrent,” “desuz un pin, 
delez un eglenter,” ‘“‘un faldestoel i out d’un olifant,” “plus est isnels 
que nen est uns falcuns,” “‘bien i ad or, matices e jacunces,”’ “par main 
en l’albe, si cum li jurz esclairet,” etc., and who can forget the 700 
camels laden with gold and silver, the Alexandrine stuffs and sable 
furs, the laced helmets, the swords with gold and crystal hilts, or the 
ancient Charlemagne who swears “‘par le barbe ki al piz me ventelet’’? 
In passage after passage the poet shuns dilution by qualifiers (cf. the 
type: orgoill oi e folage) and when he employs adjectives they fre- 
quently have the force of substantives (cf. Oliver, li proz e li curteis). 
Phrases which might easily become trite—and did at the hands of imita- 
tors and second-rate writers—here possess immediacy, strength, in- 
individuality and lean, eloquent exactitude. 

Generalizations about “‘medieval poets”’ as a whole blur the fact that 
there were good and bad poets then as now; they also blind the gen- 
eralizers to the individual qualities and virtues of great artists. I submit 
that authentic poets of all ages, classical, medieval and modern, do not 
“tend to see rocks as of a uniform color,” but observe freshly and 
keenly for themselves and seek to transform their visions into words 
and music of lasting beauty and significance. A poet who was told that 
bis accounts for the colors of most stones and who found phrases like 
pierre bise, Perbe verte and d’acier brun translated for him by “‘stone- 
colored stone,”’ “rock-colored rock,” “green grass,” and “‘steel-colored 
steel”’ might well exclaim with M. Jourdain, “Par ma foi, il y a plus 
de quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans que j’en susse rien.’ 


Grace FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


2. I do not know why Dr. Hatcher should believe that divination of the thought-processes 
of other scholars has any part in scholarship (cf. the odd reasoning gratuitously attributed to 
me in footnote 5 and such a statement as “although this point is not made... it is clear 
that the author was struck by . . . ”). The answer to footnote 6 is that bis has different con- 
notations from gris and that poets must be allowed their own choice of language. On another 
occasion I hope to write in more detail of the Chanson de Roland as poetry. 





MONTAIGNE AND THE CULT 
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No Man, perhaps, ever more respected learning, or made a better use 
of that which he possessed, than Montaigne. But in his essay “Of 
Pedantry”’ he has given comfort to those who have little stomach for 
the labor of the mind, and who shy off from it by instinct. Expressly or 
implicitly he sets up a number of oppositions, as those between doing 
and thinking or talking, between experience and books, between virtue 
and learning, between practice and theory, between valor, prudence and 
justice on the one hand and arts and sciences on the other—all with the 
object of exalting the first members of these antitheses at the expense 
of the second. Following his usual custom he bowls us over with a vol- 
ley of examples culled from his varied reading, here placing his chief 
reliance on that muscular nation of antiquity, Sparta. People, he writes, 
went “‘to the other cities of Greece to look for rhetoricians, painters, 
and musicians; but to Lacedemon for legislators, magistrates, and 
generals of armies.” In Athens was nothing but a “continual exercise of 
the tongue.’”? This is a little perverse of Montaigne, for it has long been 
a commonplace, too obvious to labor, that the babbling of Athenian 
tongues had in it something of magic power, whereby the foundation 
stones of our modern Western culture were swung into place, as the 
walls of Thebes rose to the strains of Amphion’s lyre. The Spartans, 
says Montaigne, were trained in “the noblest of all sciences . . . the 
science of obeying and commanding”’;* and they have been much ad- 
mired for their physical and military prowess and their fortitude in the 
face of heat and cold, pain and hunger—virtues, however, in which they 
may be exceeded by a tribe of Sioux or Blackfeet. 

Nothing is more eagerly believed by the generality of mankind than 
that it can achieve salvation by the vigorous agitation of its arms and 
legs, by keeping perfect step in column of fours, or by knowing how to 
change the piston rings on gasoline motors. These things are “action,” 
“experience,” as opposed to mere thinking, books, and learning. The 
cigar salesman despises the professor of Greek, and the practical farmer 
the student of rural economy; the sophomore receives complacently the 
ideal of the sound body (which he can attain by diligence on the crew), 


_ 1. Quotations are from the translation of Jacob Zeitlin, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1934, vol. 1. 

2. P. 124. 

3. PB. 02$. 
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content to think that the sound mind will take care of itself. Mon- 
taigne’s antitheses are, it is to be feared, all either dubious or false. It 
is curious that a man who promotes a suburban development or manages 
a shoe factory should be thought to be having experience, whereas one 
who settles himself in a deep chair, lights his pipe, and reads a book, is 
not. People of experience are often oddly disappointing. I have met 
sailors who had seen more cities and strange customs of men than 
Homer ever dreamed of, but who had never been stirred to the most 
elementary reflection upon them. 

This doubtful dichotomy of experience and books has since Mon- 
taigne’s day been reinforced from several dizections—science (as tech- 
nology which makes possible the manipulation of materials, rather than 
as knowledge which enables us to understand man and nature), then 
industrial economy leading to an ideal of success in terms of money. 
The whole movement has been paralleled step by step in the develop- 
ment of education, till the studies at one remove or more from bread- 
winning have fallen into general disfavor. 

We must not forget, of course, that Montaigne’s century was in sharp 
revolt from the seclusion of the cloister; and learning stood, no doubt, 
in need of sun and air. But when people come to insist very much on one 
course of conduct, they soon identify with it all virtues, public and 
private, and exaggerate the deficiencies of what they oppose. Thus 
Montaigne observes approvingly that the youth of Sparta were fur- 
nished, not with tutors to teach them arts and sciences, but with “‘masters 
of valour, prudence, and justice,”* which virtues apparently, then, be- 
come imcompatible with learning. It is hard, indeed, if a man who finds 
pleasure in the operations of the mind must be denied valor, prudence 
and justice. If he would be virtuous he must close his books and take up 
the rigorous regimen of Sparta. Arts and sciences corrupt morals; it is 
Rousseau’s thesis, and we know that Rousseau was a close reader of 
Montaigne. 

Reasoning of this sort is soon enlisted to exalt military exploit and 
military proficiency. Be hard, says Montaigne: the example of martial 
states like Sparta teaches us that “the study of the sciences softens and 
unmans the spirit more than it strengthens and braces it for conflict,”’® 
and he cites the Turks, who in his day attained their greatest power 
under Suleyman the Magnificent, and who were “equally trained to 
esteem arms and despise letters.” ““I'wo thousand Christian heads lie 
heaped before my tent,’’ wrote Suleyman from the field during one of 


4. P. 123. 
5. P. 225. 
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his campaigns. A hard man enough, but even he must have been slightly 
tainted and softened by regard for learning, for, upon entering con- 
quered Buda, he seized the library of Matthias Corvinus and had it care- 
fully transported to Constantinople.* It is the only instance of weakness 
in his conduct. The Goths, according to Montaigne, craftily left the 
Greeks in possession of their libraries as the best means of keeping 
them in subjection. “I find Rome,” he writes, “was more valient before 
she grew learned”; and the Scythians, Parthians, and Tamerlane prove 
to him that the most warlike nations are also “the most rude and ig- 
norant.””? 

Be hard. The injunction reappears from time to time in a Treitschke, 
a Nietzsche, or a Bernhardi, and, more recently, in Herr Professor 
Ewald Banse, who, in examining the national character of Germany’s 
enemies in the last war, finds the Italians and the French fatally weak- 
ened by artistic tastes and intellectualism, and calls on his countrymen 
to purge themselves of these vices.* This contempt of intellect and 
praise of force finds its latest, most resounding, and most angry expres- 
sion in the famous work of Hitler. If the end of man is the exercise of 
brute force for the attainment of power—personal or national—we may 
well deplore the enervating effect of science and letters, if indeed they 
have any such effect. It is strange that men should be so assiduous in 
the denigration of those qualities in which alone they are distinctively 
human; all the rest they share with the beasts. The tiger is efficient in 
claws and teeth; there are species of ants which wage admirable battles 
and perform miracles of discipline and maneuvers; and the wolf at bay 
receives without a whimper the spear of the hunter in his vitals. 

What are the claims of “action” as against those of reflection, of the 
man who “does things” against the man who likes to know things? 
Obviously, doing and knowing cannot be summarily divorced, but 
since Montaigne has separated them for his purpose, let us continue 
the inquiry. History shows no lack of action in human affairs, but con- 
sidering how much of it has been stupid where it was not absolutely 
bad—productive of grief, suffering, and injustice—and how little of it 
has been intelligent action directed to intelligent and humane ends, one’s 
enthusiasm for action as a thing in itself may well be tempered. The 
practical man and the man of common sense demand action but are 
irked by the idea of the slow and painful accumulation of knowledge 


6. Fairfax Downey, The Grande Turke (New York, 1929), pp. 95, 207- 

Jo Be 18S. 

8. Raum und Volk im Weltkrieg; translated with the title Germany Prepares for War, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
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which would make action effective. Anyone, they say (forgetting that 
“anyone’”’ seldom does), can stuff himself with book learning. The late 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, on the other hand, announced it as a revolutionary 
principle for the Chinese people that knowledge is difficult, but actions 
are easy. Failing to grasp this principle, they failed also to complete 
the revolution of 1911. Their wrong mode of thought consisted in the 
idea that actions are difficult, but knowledge is easy. “This view,” 
wrote Dr. Sun, “was first expressed by Fu-Kueh, under the Emperor 
Wu-Ting of the Shan dynasty, two thousand years ago. Since that time 
it has taken root so deep in the mind of the Chinese people that now it is 
seemingly difficult to tear out ... I studied this question for several 
years, and finally came to the conviction that the old tradition was 
false: the exact opposite is the case. | was happy because I had under- 
stood the cause of China’s stagnation. It is due to the fact that the 
Chinese are ignorant of many things, and not at all because they can- 
not act.’’® 

When Montaigne associates the felicity and virtue of the Spartans 
with their neglect of grammar and poetry he is voicing a curious notion 
which runs through all literature—the notion that goodness and learn- 
ing are somehow at variance. Dr. Faustus bargained away his soul for 
esoteric learning. The primal curse fell on the race through the unfortun- 
ate discovery of matters not proper for human understanding. ‘“What!” 
exclaims Milton’s Satan. “Knowledge forbidden? Suspicious, reason- 
less! . . .Can it be sin to know? Can it be death?” “Solicit not thy 
thought with matters hid,” is the advice of Raphael to Adam. The 
Amelia Sedleys are morally impeccable but intellectually undistin- 
guished; the Becky Sharps are clever but not good. The intelligent or 
learned woman of song and story is likely to be an adventuress. Sybils 
are fearsome creatures; Vivian was an evil enchantress. Kingsley’s line, 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,” sums up what 
Tennyson has to offer on this head. His Princess went too far in the 
cultivation of the mind, but at length perceived her error. The me- 
dieval worthy who puttered too much with retorts and beakers was soon 
thought to be in league with the devil. Heroes of fiction tend to be 
wholesome simple fellows more athletic than studious, more adept with 
rapiers than with ratiocination. But here again, as with action, one is 
tempted to believe that goodness is easy, knowledge difficult. There are 
more good people on every street than is commonly supposed. Every 
country abounds with good citizens, husbands, and fathers; their good- 


9. Quoted in H. F. MacNair, China in Revolution (University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
p. 82. 
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ness consists mainly in conforming to the local folkways. If goodness 
may be achieved by a sparing recourse to books and learning, all the 
world may buy it at that price. “So many men,” remarks the old 
scientist Gottlieb in Sinclair Lewis’s Arrowsmith, “are kind and neigh- 
borly; so few have added to knowledge.” Or, one might conclude, have 
made a decent acquisition of that which exists. And it may well be that 
the relation between a genuine and effective goodness and knowledge is 
closer than suspected. 

In his strictures on pedantry, Montaigne begins by trying to distin- 
guish between a true and a false learning, but passes insensibly to a gen- 
eral disparagement and concludes the essay with the observation that 
Charles VIII of France made an easy conquest in Italy because the 
princes and nobles of that country “‘were more actively engaged in mak- 
ing themselves ingenious and learned than vigorous and warlike.’’!° 
What troubles Montaigne is the discrepancy which he observes between 
precept and practice, between the possession of learning and the ability 
to use it: “experience often seems to show us a physician worse 
physicked, a divine less reformed, and a scholar less competent than 
other people’’;" and again, pedants “have the theory of all things, let 
who will put it in practice.’’"* But perhaps we should not complain too 
bitterly that this is true. It may be that we have here merely a division 
of function in nature: some are designed to have knowledge and others 
to act upon it; some to create and others to judge the product, as Dr. 
Johnson vowed that though he could not make a table, he knew a good 
one when he saw it. Some must be repositories and transmitters of 
learning, though they do not put it into active employment. Or, aban- 
doning utility altogether, the pedant may retire to his last and impreg- 
nable stronghold, and say merely, “It is my nature to accumulate 
learning, ‘let who will put it in practice.’ ” There is no more innocuous 
person than a pedant or bookworm. While your practical man is schem- 
ing to cheat his neighbors and to get power and place for himself, the 
pedant indulges in innocent speculations on the identity of Chaucer’s 
Lollius. There is something disarming in the very sight of a man with 
a book. Tuck a well-used volume under your arm, put on an air of ab- 
straction, and you may pass unharmed through sinister faubourgs. 
People’s eyes will rest on you momentarily, but without really seeing 
you; policemen will give you no second glance. You will be taken for 
granted like the postman, whose features nobody observes. It enters 

10. P. 125. 
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no one’s mind that a man with a book can be going nefarious errands. 

The Renaissance animus against pedantry is revealed in Montaigne’s 
scornful reference to Athenian skill in disentangling a sophistical argu- 
ment and in exposing “‘the imposture of words wilfully interlaced.” 
His century had developed an intense dislike for scholastic dialectics 
conducted on the lines of Aristotle’s formal logic. The literature of all 
Europe was filled with satire and invective against it. It is a theme of 
which Rabelais never tires. When Montaigne was about three years 
old, Petrus-Ramus, on taking his degree at the College of Navarre, de- 
fended the thesis, “Everything that Aristotle taught is wrong.”” We 
need not wonder at the violence of the reaction. Scholasticism had 
threshed over theologic straw for so many generations that it had neces- 
sarily run out of matter. Montaigne regrets (in the essay “Of the Edu- 
cation of Children”) that scholastic pedantry should have brought 
philosophy into ill repute. 

Montaigne is a reasonable man, distinguished for his avoidance of 
extremes. The coin which he offers is not stamped on one side only. 
Let us examine the reverse to see what further thoughts he has on 
learning and education. The regimen for the training of youth which he 
sketches in the essay “Of the Education of Children” is liberal, intel- 
ligent, and informed throughout with the best Renaissance ideals for 
the cultivation of the whole man. Yet it contains suggestions of emphasis 
on certain prescriptions which only need to be pressed to their logical 
conclusions to result in the distorted view of education widely held 
today. He makes much of the importance of social intercourse and 
manners, reflecting in this, I think, his own age, the age par excellence 
of the courtier, the century in which Castiglione was a best seller (his 
Il Cortegiano was in Montaigne’s library). The great school for applying 
the polish desirable in a gentleman is the “school of intercourse with 
men.’!* Boys should not be reared exclusively at home, where the 
authority of the tutor is weakened by the indulgence of parents and the 
pride of family. They should early become acquainted with travel, not 
for the purpose of learning “how many paces Santa Rotunda is in cir- 
cuit,’’!® but to observe the peculiarities and customs of foreign nations. 
To the same end the study of history is valuable. Let the world be the 
boy’s book and, like Socrates, let him embrace the whole world in his 
intelligence. In our American colleges these worthy injunctions, after 
much attenuation, become expressed in a platitude: ““The best part of 
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education is outside the classroom.” But one suspects that those who so 
continually and strenuously assert it feel, in secret, that the classroom 
might better be abolished altogether. 

Secondly, Montaigne stresses the value of manly sports and exercises, 
“running, wrestling, ... hunting, the management of horses and of 
weapons,’ with which he includes music and dancing. Mind and body 
must keep pace like two horses hitched to the same carriage, and he 
cites the authority of Plato, who would even “bestow more time and 
more care on the exercise of the body,’’!” on the theory that the body 
helps the mind, but the mind not the body. Here is all the ammunition 
of faculties of physical education, directors of athletics, and coaches, and 
the source of the pathetic belief of our youth (if it is not a conscious 
fiction by which they seek to appease their teachers) that prowess in 
pole-vaulting will eventuate in a readier grasp of such things as calculus, 
modal auxiliaries, the feudal system, or epiphenomenalism. 

Thirdly, Montaigne enjoins us to limit studies to those which are use- 
ful. The crux lies in the word “useful,”’ which will be differently inter- 
preted in different periods and by different men of the same period, but, 
in general, always in conformity to the basic ideals and patterns of life 
of the culture in question, or of the social class of the interpreter. What 
does Montaigne mean by useful? What studies will he include in his 
curriculum, or reject from it? All liberal arts, as well as everything else, 
serve in some sense for “‘the formation and use of life,” but “let us make 
choice of that which directly and professedly serves to that end.’’!* Ac- 
cordingly he finds the greater part of the studies commonly pursued (or 
sciences, as he calls them) useless in practice. After the boy is taught 
what will make him more wise and good, he may be inducted into the 
principles of logic, physics, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy is 
recommended because it is able “‘to calm the tempests of the soul.”!* 
To teach astronomy to the young, and the motion of the eighth sphere 
before their own movements is “‘a great folly,’®° though one might 
think nothing more valuable for that “perspective” which he found a 
great benefit of travel and a knowledge of the world. Montaigne’s 
scheme, then, is still decently liberal, though its tendency is already evi- 
dent. As soon as the rise of industrialism, democratic ideas, and middle 
class power will have broken down aristocratic prejudices against trades 
and crafts, they will enter in a flood on the plea of their greater utility 
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than logic, rhetoric, etc. Three things in Montaigne’s sketch—non- 
academic training, physical culture, and useful studies—are the seeds of 
“outside activities,” athletics, and a narrow vocationalism, which to- 
gether have made something of a farce of learning among us, whatever 
they may have done for “education.” 

With his extraordinary fondness for seasoning his page with choice 
condiments from the classics, there is no little of the pedant in Mon- 
taigne himself. It is not the least of his attractions. In his thirty-eighth 
year he retired to his tower and surrounded himself with books, to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to study and contemplation, apparently 
unafraid that in renouncing the life of action virtue would slip away 
from him. Nor does the catalogue of his library (which makes fascinat- 
ing reading) suggest that he much feared encumbering himself with 
useless learning. 

Ernest MarcHANpb 


Stanford University 





ABBE FRANCOIS RAGUENET 
DEIST, HISTORIAN, MUSIC AND 
ART CRITIC 








Tue asst Francgors RaGuenet would probably be unknown today if 
his name were not connected with the 1692 edition of Gabriel de 
Foigny’s Avantures de Jaques Sadeur dans la découverte et le voiage de la 
Terre australe. Critics generally suppose either that this edition was made 
under his direction from a manuscript prepared by Foigny, or that he 
actually revised La Terre australe connue. The question of authorship of 
the Avantures is of some importance, since it represents many changes in 
style and an appreciable reduction in the controversial matter. As 
Foigny was living in a monastery in Lorraine in 1692 and because a re- 
edition of his Terre australe connue could scarcely improve his much 
battered reputation, the idea of Raguenet’s collaboration has been rather 
readily accepted by critics, although the question has never been exam- 
ined. Our investigation will reveal some information in the matter, and 
will also show a Raguenet worthy of a momentary revival on other 
accounts. 

The cataloguers of the British Museum and of the Library of Con- 
gress and of many other libraries agree that the revision was made by 
Raguenet, basing their assumption probably on the article by Quérard 
in his Supercheries littéraires dévoilées, which was repeated by Barbier 
in his Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes. Quérard stated that several 
bibliographers, including Moreri and the abbé Ladvocat, attributed the 
volume to Raguenet, and added: “Cela me semble indiquer suffisam- 
ment que l’abbé Raguenet aura revu et corrigé l’ouvrage en 1682, 
puisqu’il est constant: 1° qu’il y a eu une édition publiée antérieurement 
a Genéve en 1676, sous le nom de Vannes; 2° que Gabriel de Foigny 
est l’auteur de cette premiére édition.”” This seems like rather a hasty 
conclusion, especially when one finds that the statement is incorrect as 
regards both Moreri and Ladvocat. Moreri, or more exactly, his con- 
tinuator, did not attribute the revision to Raguenet in any edition of the 
Moreri Dictionnaire. When the continuator prepared the Supplément to 
the edition of 1716, where he mentioned the Avantures for the first time 
(under the article Sadeur), he did not know the author, nor whether 
Sadeur was a real person, but did know of the two editions. In 1732 he 
added the name of Gabriel Foigni (sic) to this article, which he repeated 
without change in the editions of 1740 and of 1759, always under the 
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heading, Sadeur. This compilator had his information from Pierre Bayle, 
who, in the 1715 printing of his Dictionnaire, if not earlier, gave much 
information obtained from a friend in Geneva regarding Foigny, almost 
all of which is verified by manuscript records of Geneva.’ No mention 
of Raguenet is made by his friend or by Bayle. As for Ladvocat, it is 
true that he stated in his Dictionnaire® that this imaginary work was at- 
tributed (in entirety) to Raguenet, but he added, “‘mais il est de Gabriel 
Frogny (sic), cordelier apostat.” Like Bayle and Moreri, another con- 
temporary witness was mute as regards Raguenet. The author (Cousin, 
according to Bayle) of a long article in the Journal des scavans for August 
4, 1692° (the Avantures came off the press on June 14), who supposed 
this to be the first edition, did not know who its author was, but was 
informed that it had been made “‘sur les memoires de Jaques Sadeur, 
trouvez dans le cabinet d’un grand Ministre.” Bayle thought for a while 
that the writer might be a certain “gentilhomme Breton” who was much 
interested in Lucretius. No reference to Les Avantures de Jaques Sadeur 
is made in the rather lengthy article on Raguenet by Guilbert in his 
Mémoires biographiques.t Neither Edouard Frére, in his Manuel de 
bibliographie normande,’ nor Firmin Didot fréres in their Nouvelle 
bibliographie générale’ mention Foigny in discussing Raguenet. One 
would like to know who first linked the name of our abbot with Sadeur; 
Ladvocat, writing a century after Raguenet’s death, is the first I have 
found to make such a reference. 

A bit of circumstantial evidence lends color to the present persistent 
notion of Raguenet’s collaboration. Aside from a volume owned by 
Voltaire and presently to be found in his library in Leningrad (if in- 
deed it survived the recent bombardment), the only copy of La Terre 
australe connue known to exist in Europe is in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
A facsimile of the title-page of the latter, reproduced by Lachévre in his 
Successeurs de Cyrano de Bergerac reveals the fact that this copy was a gift 
(in 1726) from the Falconet Library. Camille Falconet’s collection, 
one of the rarest in Europe, had been further enriched by the gift from 
Mlle de Bouillon of her father’s library (Falconet had been attached to 

1. For these manuscript records, see Frédéric Lachévre, Les Successeurs de Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Paris, Champion, 1922, pp. 3-60. 

2. Ladvocat, Dictionnaire historique et bibliographique, Nouvelle édition, Paris, Etienne 
Ledoux, 1822, Iv, 513, art. Francois Raguenet. 

3. Pp. 526-532. 

4. Philippe-J.-Et.-Vt. Guilbert, Mémoires biographiques, Rouen, F. Mari, 1812, 1, 289- 
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the Bouillon family as its physician), and he bequeathed to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale all of his books, or about 11,000, which that library 
did not already own. All of this has a peculiar significance when we 
learn that Frangois Raguenet was preceptor to the nephews of the 
Cardinal de Bouillon and that he spent almost his whole life in the 
Bouillon family.’ Since the “Vannes” edition of La Terre australe connue 
was virtually, if not officially, confiscated by the Conseil of Geneva, and 
hence immediately became a rarissisme book, the circle Bouillon-Fal- 
conet-Raguenet-Terre australe seems more than fortuitous. This con- 
nection might explain and give weight to the apparently late linking of 
Raguenet’s name with the reedition. It might well be that he revised the 
work, using a copy of the 1676 edition which was, or became a part of, 
the Bouillon library, which copy passed into Camille Falconet’s library. 

Furthermore, we learn that he was interested in satire and in novel 
writing, for in that same year, 1692, he published an anonymous novel 
in two volumes, Syroes et Mirame, histoire persane, which evidently had 
some success, since it went into a second edition six years later. Firmin 
Didot described it as a “‘détestable roman,” written “pour se moquer de 
Barbin,” yet it was published by Barbin! It is regrettable that no copy 
exists in this country, as far as I know, so that one cannot speak “‘en 
connaissance de cause’’ of this second novel which is attached to the 
name of Raguenet. 

Certainly the milieu in which Francois Raguenet lived was ideal for 
fostering such unorthodox and revolutionary ideas as those of Jaques 
Sadeur. We remember that the arrogant and aggressive Cardinal de 
Bouillon, infatuated with the nobility of his family, demanded for one 
of his nephews the title of dauphin d’ Auvergne, carried on a correspond- 
ence with enemies of the state during the War of Succession, and 
when sent to Rome with instructions to press Fénelon’s condemnation 
by the Pope in the Quietism affair, used all his means to prevent it. 
Through the efforts of Louvois, he was finally disgraced, exiled, and 
deprived of his fortune. 

Raguenet himself was rather a turbulent and independent person. 
When he accompanied Cardinal de Bouillon to Rome, he became in- 
terested in Italian music, which he defended passionately, claiming the 
superiority of Italian composers and language over the French. A hot 
literary quarrel ensued, in which he was obliged to give way, but less 


7. See Francois Raguenet, Histoire du vicomte de Turenne, Paris, chez Huart, 1741, 1, 
Avertissement du libraire: “ . . . elle a été écrite par un homme fort attaché a la Famille de 
ce Grand Capitaine, dans laquelle il a presque toujours vécu.”’ Turenne was an uncle of the 
duc de Bouillon. 
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than a century later, European taste changed and won his cause for him.® 

Frangois Raguenet had some claim to being an historian, and is even 
worthy of our consideration today on that score. Besides a Histoire de 
l Ancien testament, first published chez Barbin in 1669 (the Bibliothéque 
Nationale gives 1869 by error), which went through four editions, he 
wrote two other historical works. The first, Histoire d’ Oliver Cromwell 
was published by Barbin in 1691,° was promptly counterfeited in Hol- 
land the same year, “Suivant la copie imprimée a Paris, chez Barbin,” 
and at Utrecht by the P. Elzevier press in 1692. He had gained the per- 
mission to dedicate the work to the illustrious Bossuet, a peculiarly 
appropriate sponsor, since he had combated the very “‘Hérésie et ses 
Variations” which formed the theatre of the events recounted in this 
history. The author was scrupulous to give in the Avertissement a six- 
page list of his sources, works in Latin, French, and Italian, with one 
translation from English, which language he evidently did not know. 
He further explained that oral sources were used only when verified by 
written testimonies. For the chronology of this history, as he found 
no two authors agreed on the subject, he considered nothing except the 
medals struck in Cromwell’s honor as infallible; for all other dates, 
“il a suivi le plus probable.’’!° Ninety pages of matiéres premiéres: mani- 
festos, articles of treaties, orders of the king, etc., follow the text. He 
recognized that all critics of Cromwell were prejudiced, being either 
“laches admirateurs” or “‘censeurs furieux’’; “‘mais, entre ces extrémi- 
tez,”’ he added, “‘il y a un milieu; & il est aisé de discerner la vérité a 
travers les préjugez & les passions des autres, pourvu qu’on ne soit 
point soy-méme ny passionné, ny prévenu.”!! What better attitude 
could one expect from a seventeenth-century historian? That he did not 
entirely live up to his ideal is seen by his sparse use of English sources 
and by his attitude toward the Reformed Church. 

By far his most important historical work is his Histoire du vicomte 
de Turenne, which had at least 48 editions spread over a century and a 
half. It was written by the order and under the supervision of cardinal 
de Bouillon, who was Turenne’s nephew,” but was not published until 

8. He published a Paraléle (sic) des Italiens & des Francois en ce qui regarde la musique et les 
opéra, Paris, J. Moreau, 1602 (sic for 1702), pp. 136, and a Défense du Paralléle (sic) des 
Italiens et des Francois en ce qui regarde la musique et les opéra, Paris, Veuve de Claude Barbin, 
1705, pp. 178. The Library of Congress owns a copy of the former. 

9. Acopy bearing cardinal Mazarin’s arms on the binding is found in the British Museum. 

10. Avertissement. 

11. Idem. 

12. See Andrew Michael Ramsay, Histoire du vicomte de Turenne, maréchal-général des 
armées du Roi, La Haye, chez Jean Neaulme, 1736, 2 vol., Avertissement. “ ... il (l'abbé 
Raguenet) écrivit la Vie du Vicomte par l’ordre & sous les yeux du Cardinal de Bouillon, 


qui avoit appris plusieurs particularités de la bouche méme de son oncle, ou par d’autres 
traditions aussi certaines.”’ 
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1738, sixteen years after Raguenet’s death, the cardinal’s disgrace pos- 
sibly having been responsible for the postponement. It appeared only 
after the publication of that other Histoire de Turenne, which was written 
by Andrew Michael Ramsay, preceptor of the youthful grand-nephew 
of Turenne. Ramsay acknowledged his heavy debt to Raguenet’s 
manuscript. His work, which had only four editions, evidently greatly 
inferior to his predecessor’s, probably spurred the owners of the Rague- 
net manuscript (the Bouillon family?) to publish the latter. No bibliog- 
rapher, to my knowledge, has noted that the edition of Raguenet’s 
work, published at La Haye in 1738 by J. Neaulme, who also printed 
Ramsay’s Histoire, is spurious, that the édition princeps was printed the 
same year in France, probably in Paris, and is lost. The privilége was 
granted on July 30, 1738 to Jean Luc Nyon fils and shared by him 
with Didot, Mouchet and Huart, with the stipulation that “l’impression 
de ce Livre sera faite dans notre Royaume, & non ailleurs.’ A similar 
vignette, made by different artists, appears on the title-page of Ramsay’s 
Histoire, La Haye, chez Jean Neaulme, 1736 and of the 1741 edition of 
Raguenet’s work, Paris, chez Huart. It is a fine engraving of a tree sur- 
rounded by a frame containing the words: non lauri mille tuentur, with 
flags above, and cannons below the frame. In neither work does the 
author’s name appear on the title-page. Ramsay signed his Epitre au 
Prince de Turenne, and Raguenet’s name is revealed in the Approbation 
and in the Privilége. 

Ladvocat called the latter a “mauvais ouvrage,” and cited only the 
first La Haye edition. Guilbert complained of the monotony and dryness 
of the style, concluding that “Toute histoire froidement exacte manque 
nécessairement d’intérét.’""* It was too strictly historical for his taste! 
Ramsay, on the contrary, praised it warmly. “Les faits que l’abbé 
raconte sont vrais, ses dates sont exactes, sa narration est claire,” but, 
he added, “‘il semble avoir plutét écrit un Journal qu’une Histoire.”* 

Naturally, we do not expect to find an historian “avant la lettre’ in 
this secondary seventeenth-century writer, yet he did have definite 
notions about historical accuracy and a conscientious desire to control 
sources. Living in the intimacy of the Bouillon family, he made use of 
valuable oral tradition, of secret documents: of “‘mémoires secrets, 
& de Lettres d’Etat.””!* The family spared no help necessary for making 


13. All the terms of the privilége, including the punishment for its infraction, are given in 
full—to no avail. ““Commandons au premier notre Huissier ou Sergent de faire pour l’exécu- 
tion d’icelles, tous Actes requis & nécessaires, sans demander autre permission, nonobstant 
Clameur de Haro, Charte Normande & Lettres A ce contraires: Car tel est notre plaisir.” 

14. Op. cit., p. 289. 

15. Op. cit., Avertissement. 

16. Raguenet, Histoire de Turenne, 1, Avertissement. 
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a good work. He had access to the mémoires which Turenne began to 
write in his own hand as soon as he was placed at the head of the armies, 
letters of the king and of secretaries of state written to him during the 
time that he was in command and his replies to these letters.!7 Quite 
an imposing set of documents is this. Raguenet recognized the difficulty 
of maintaining “le génie du Stile Historique” in recounting actions so 
great that the simplest recital “ne sgauroit manquer d’avoir toujours je 
ne sai quel air d’Eloge & de Panegirique.’’!* Also he realized the dangers 
involved in recording the exploits of a military leader, many of whose 
officers and soldiers were still living and had themselves seen what he 
was describing without having seen; that is, he was undertaking to 
write really contemporary history, and that was rather new in his day. 
He had glimpses of what constitutes history, but stopped short of its 
realization: “Il faut faire une Histoire détachée, pour un homme, qui a 
eu tant de part aux Evenemens publics, qu’il semble qu’il faudroit écrire 
l’Histoire generale de son Tems, pour bien faire la sienne.’”!® He dared 
not do what would have made him a real historian: “Je sai quelle est 
l’attente du Public touchant cet Ouvrage. Cependant, pour la remplir, on 
n’a que la Vie d’un homme, qui a fait, 4 la vérité, les actions les plus 
grandes, mais qui sont encore moins grandes par elles-mémes, que par le 
principe qui les produit, par les motifs d’ou elles partent, & par les sentimens 
qui les accompagnent: toutes choses, ov il n’est presque pas permis a 
l’Historien de fouiller.’’?° 

Although the great bulk of the work is a chronological recital of the 
military exploits of Turenne, it is far from being a bare enumeration of 
battles and campaigns. It is full of detailed information, often rather 
interesting. We see the brilliant strategist, sometimes boldly disregard- 
ing orders from Mazarin to gain a speedy advantage over the enemy.”! 
Many pages are devoted to a study of Turenne’s character and to a 
picture of his intimate life.”? Naturally, since the author wrote under 
the close supervision of the proud cardinal de Bouillon, this picture is 
not disadvantageous. Thus we see a man great by his civic virtues as 
well as by his military exploits, pious, devoid both of false modesty and 
of vanity, hating praise, going about “‘le plus souvent sans Equipages & 
sans Domestiques, se mélant dans la foule comme un homme du com- 


/, 


mun,”* beloved by his household: “‘c’étoient ceux qui étoient proche 


17. Idem, 1, 4-5. Quotations are taken from the edition of 1741, Paris, chez Huart, 2 vols. 
18. Idem, 1, 3. 

19. Idem, 1, 3. 

20. Idem, 1, 1. 

21. Cf. for example, 1, 122 ff. 

22. Cf. m, 26-41, 187-222. 

23. Idem, u, 29. 
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(sic) de sa personne, qui avoient pour lui des sentimens d’une plus 
profonde vénération; parceque voyant ses vertus de plus prés, ils con- 
noissoient mieux combien le motif en étoit pur & désintéressé’’;** 
inspiring his domestics with his own probity; a husband full of attention 
for his wife, at whose death he was inconsolable.2* His letters to the 
vicomtesse were “‘pleines de politesses, qui vont quelquesfois jusqu’au 
respect,” and in them was a “certaine joie vive . . . qui fait voir qu'il 
n’avoit point de plus grand plaisir que celui de lui ecrire.””** This picture 
justifies the judgement of Turenne’s adversary, Count of Montecuculli, 
who said, “‘I] faisoit honneur a ’homme.’’?? 

Three other works almost complete Raguenet’s literary baggage. 
The first, a Discours sur . . . le martyre®® won the prix d éloquence of the 
Académie Frangaise in 1689, and was much admired by Guilbert, who 
declared that a certain passage “‘peut étre mis 4 cété des plus beaux 
morceaux d’éloquence dont s’honore la langue frangaise.”*® The second 
is a volume written during his sojourn in Rome, entitled, Les Monumens 
de Rome, ou Descriptions des plus beaux ouvrages de peinture, de sculpture, 
@& d architecture qui se voyent 4 Rome, & aux Environs. . . . *° The last ap- 
pears to be a guide to Rome’s art treasures veiled in a romance, and is 
called, L’ Education du jeune comte D. B***, ses amours avec Emilie de T*** 
et ses voyages, selon ses propres mémoires, ov sont recueillis grand nombre 


@ histoires .. . @ découvertes d antiquités trés curieuses, accompagnées de 
plus de cent estampes des plus beaux monumens de Rome. Nouvelle édition, 
augmentée d observations nouvelles sur les ouvrages de peinture, de sculp- 
ture @ d architecture qui se voient dans cette capitale du monde.™ 


. Idem, 11, 30-31. 

. Idem, u, 30-313; 40-41. 

. Idem, u, 31. 

- Quoted by Raguenet, m, 188. 

. Published by Barbin, im Paris, 1689, pp. 24. 

. Op. cit., 1, 291. 

. First published by /a vewve de Barbin, Paris, 1700; 2nd edition, Paris, J. Villette, 1702. 
A spurious edition appeared in Amsterdam, chez E. Roger in 1701. 

31. Published in London, by M. Chastel in 1765, 3 t. in 1 vol. I have no information on the 
first edition. What appears to be a separate edition of the latter part of this work was pub- 
lished by the same house in London the same year under the title, Observations nouvelles sur les 
ouvrages de peinture, de sculpture @ d’ architecture qui se voyent a Rome et aux environs, par M. de 
Raguenet, pour servir de suite aux ““Memoires des voyages @ recherches” du comte de B*** a 
Rome, in-4, pp. 127. A copy of the latter is found in the Avery Collection at Columbia 
University Library. In spite of their claim to being “nouvelles,” these Observations are a 
reprint of the Monuments de Rome.They are followed by the 88 pages of estampes of the 
Education du jeune prince, although these estampes have no connection, either in subject 
matter or in pagination, with the text. The fourth and fifth printings of /es Monuments de 
Rome, coming 65 years after the edition princeps, are indicative of a certain vitality of the 
work. 

The authorship of all the works attributed to Raguenet is given either on the title-page, in 
the prefatory matter or in the privilége except for Les Avantures, Syroes et Mirame, and his 
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Of these three, the Monumens de Rome is available in this country* 
and appears to be the one work of Raguenet most worthy of revival 
today. He cleverly dedicated it to the Conservateurs de Rome, to whom 
he declared, ‘“‘toute la Majesté de l’ancienne Majistrature réside en 
vous,””** and they repaid him by making him a citoyen de Rome, an honor 
which appears not to have been granted a Frenchman since Montaigne. 
In his preface he declared, ‘Dans la Carriére ou je m’engage, je ne vois 
point de Guide que je puisse suivre. Philostrate, Calistrate, Pausianias, 
Lucien, Cassiodore, Pleine, & les autres Anciens n’ont point assez 
approfondi le secret des Arts dont ils ont décrit les productions,” and 
he added that the moderns were “‘beaucoup au-dessous des anciens qu’ils 
ont imités.’’ He concluded by saying that he hoped to live up to the 
“grandes & magnifiques promesses que nous avons faites.” 

When he declared that he was engaged in a course where he had no 
guide, he undoubtedly was not ignorant of the great interest in art 
theories which characterized the second half of the seventeenth century, 
for he must have known such works as those of Poussin, of Charles- 
Auguste Du Fresnoy, of Le Brun and of Roger de Piles. Poussin, we 
know, was greatly preoccupied with theories of art. Du Fresnoy spent 
twenty-five years polishing the hexameters of a Latin dissertation on 
the Art of Painting in which he was as much concerned with the form of 
his poem as with a technical discussion of methods and aims of the 
artist. In a dozen pages devoted to a Judgement on the works of the Princi- 
pal and best Painters of the two last Ages, he discussed the technic of 
various artists, but never of any particular work.** Encouraged by 
Colbert, Le Brun lectured on art theories, always in the view of training 
his pupils, and Roger de Piles, in numerous publications opposed Le 
Brun’s cult of the ancients, consistently advocating Je vrai, stubbornly 
maintaining the tradition of liberalism in the face of regimentation. All 
this interest in art was stimulated by the foundation of the Académie 
Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture. 

These critics, whether learned amateurs like de Piles or professional 
artists like Poussin and Le Brun, were interested in theories and in 
artists, not in interpreting to the public either art in general or particular 





controversial Paraléle des Italiens & des Francois and the Défense du paralléle. It was indeed 
better that he not acknowledge publicly these four productions. 

Finally, he is credited with an edition of the Nouvelles euvres meslées of Saint-Evremond, 
Paris, 1700. 

32. In Widener Library, Harvard University. 

33. Monumens de Rome, Epttre. 

34. The Art of Painting: by C. A. Du Fresnoy: with Remarks: Translated into English .. . 
The Second ed. . . . London, Printed for Bernard Lintott, 1716. 
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works of art. Since the latter was Frangois Raguenet’s purpose, he was 
in this sense an innovator. Unqualified to discuss with authority the 
relative merits of color and design, or similar technical questions which 
empassioned his contemporaries, he visited the monuments of Rome as 
an amateur, was entranced with the beauty of certain statues and paint- 
ings, and wished to share his pleasure with the public, and thus “de 
fixer ces beautez sujettes aux injures du tems; & de faire en sorte que, 
si les Monumens venoient 4 périr, I’ Idée n’en périsse pas.””** “Il ne suffit 
pas,”’ he continued, “de faire des descriptions superficielles, en termes 
vagues & généraux; il faut entrer dans l’esprit des Peintres, des Sculp- 
teurs, & des Architectes, & y lire leurs pensées les plus intimes; . . . 
creuser la partie la plus secrete de l’Ame de ces grands hommes .. . & 
faire voir 4 tout le monde ce qu'il n’y a peut-€tre qu’eux qui ayent 
jamais bien vi.”” The charm and newness of his work resides partly in 
his rather skillful interpretation of the artist’s thought. Whereas the 
theoricians dealt only with principles, he described in detail the various 
elements of a statue or of a painting. He had a certain delicacy of touch 
and an easy, flowing style. He was conservatively classic in his tastes; 
he admired Phidias, Praxiteles, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Corregio, 
Veronese, Tintoret, but considered some moderns great, notably 
Bernini. In fact, he echoed Charles Perrault,** in the latter’s claim that 
modern artists as well as writers are capable of equalling or surpassing 
the ancients.*” 

Since Les Monumens de Rome is a rare and neglected book, it may not 
be out of place to reproduce here several long extracts, two examples of 
descriptions of statues, and one of a painting. The first one** shows 
Raguenet’s desire to interpret the thought which inspired the sculptor: 


Statue que les uns disent représenter Poppée; & les autres, Agrippine, dans 
les Jardins Farnéses au Mont Palatin; et le Faune, Statue qui se voit au Palais 
Barberin. Toutes deux Antiques. 


35. Préface. 

36. See his Siécle de Louis le Grand, Paralléle des anciens et des modernes, and Le Sueur, in les 
Hommes illustres. 

37. Here is what one reads at the end of his description of the statue of Apollon et Daphné 
by Bernini: “ ... si. . . on vient a faire réflexion que le Bernin n’avoit encore que dix-huit 
ans, lorsqu’il fit cet excellent ouvrage qui égale les plus rares productions de l’Antiquité & 
qui passe toutes celles des derniers tems, n’admirera-t-on pas le génie, ce précieux don du 
ciel, lequel est indépendant des siécles & des années; qui fait qu’on peut, en tout tems comme 
4 tout age, porter les ouvrages de I’art jusqu’a la souveraine perfection; qu’il n’y a rien en quoi 
les Modernes ne puissent |’emporter sur les Anciens, & qu’il n’est nullement impossible que 
de jeunes gens qui ne font que de naitre, produisent quelquefois, pour leurs coups d’essai, 
des ouvrages qui surpassent les chefs-d’ceuvres des maitres les plus consommez!” (pp. 25- 
26). 

38. Pp. 89-96. 
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Quelques Antiquaires disent que cette Statue d’une femme qui réve si pro- 
fondément dans les Jardins Farnéses au Mont Palatin, représente la fameuse 
Poppée; ce qui ne me paroit nullement vraisemblable, Tacite nous parlant de 
Poppée come de la plus belle femme de son tems; & celle-ci ayant plutét l’air 
et les traits d’un homme, que ceux d’une femme. D’autres veulent que ce soit 
Agrippine. Quoi qu’il en soit, il n’y a aucune statue, dans Rome, plus pleine de 
vie que celle-ci. 

Cette femme pense, mais on voit que ses pensées vont, si j’ose me servir de 
ce terme, jusqu’au dernier aprofondissement de la chose 4 laquelle elle s’ap- 
plique; c’est la réverie la plus enfoncée 4 laquelle elle est entiérement livrée; 
elle est possédée par une de ces réflections puissantes qui occupent toute |’ame, 
qui l’enlévent 4 toutes les sensations du corps: & dans lesquelles nous sommes 
insensibles a !’action de tous les objets qui nous environnent, nous n’entendons 
plus ce qu’on nous dit, nous ne voyons point méme ce que nous regardons, & 
notre corps n’agit plus que machinalement. 

Cette réverie profonde n’est pas seulement exprimée par les traits du visage 
& par l’air que le Sculpteur a donné 4 cette Statue, mais encore par la posture 
de tout le corps; de sorte que, quand la téte en seroit dtée, on connoitroit, 
d’une maniére tres sensible, que cette femme réve profondément, par sa seul 
attitude. 

Le Révérend Pére Mabillon dit, dans son Voyage d’Italie, que l’air de cette 
femme est merveilleusement bien composé @ la tristesse: mais apparemment ce 
grand homme qui s’appliquoit, 4 Rome, 4 des choses bien peu importantes, 
n’a vi ces sortes de curiositez qu’en passant; & je suis persuadé que s’il avoit 
suffisamment examiné cette Statue, il auroit reconnu que |’expression ne va pas 
jusqu’a la tristesse, & qu’il n’y a que de la réverie, mais la réverie la plus pro- 
fonde qu’on ait jamais vué: Et comme les Anciens ne faisoient pas seulement 
des Statues d’hommes & de femmes, mais qu’ils en faisoient encore des Vertus, 
des Passions, des actions de Ame & de ses sentiments; car on en voit de la 
Pudicité, de l’Honneur, de la Concorde, de Il’ Amitié Conjugale, de la Fidélité; 
ainsi il peut bien étre qu’ils ayent fait celle-ci pour exprimer la Réverie sous 
la figure d’une femme. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, il n’y a rien de plus naturel que son air & son attitude; 
plus on la regarde, moins il semble que ce soit une Statue; plus on s’attache 4 
la considérer, plus il semble que ce soit une personne qui réve véritablement: 
nulle Statue moderne n’a cette vie & ce naturel; & je ne sache que le Faune du 
Palais Barberin qu’on lui puisse comparer. 

Ce Faune est représenté dormant d’un paisible & agréable sommeil: on ne 
sauroit se lasser de le regarder; rien n’est plus beau, parce que rien n’est plus 
naturel; ou plutét, c’est la nature elle-méme toute vivante qu’on voit dans cette 
Statue; les plus belles de l’Antiquité ne sont belles que par 14; ce qui les rend 
si admirables n’est souvent qu’une posture, un geste, un rien naturel, mais si 
naturel, que la nature ne |’est pas plus elle-méme: il faut, pour ainsi dire, l’avoir 
vué a nud, pour attraper ces airs si délicats, ces traits si fins, ces riens si na- 
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turels; un génie médiocre ne s’en avise point, il va toujours chercher je ne sais 
quoi de guindé dans tout ce qu’il fait, il n’y a que les grands hommes qui les 
sachent trouver; & quand ils les ont donnez 4 leurs ouvrages, le marbre n’est 
plus du marbre; une Statue n’est plus une Statue; c’est de la chair, c’est un 
homme, c’est une personne qui vit & qui respire. 

Enfin, je ne craindrai de dire qu’il n’y a point, 4 Rome, de Statue comparable 
4 ces deux-ci pour la force de l’expression dans un sujet oi il soit si difficile 
d’en faire paroitre. 

Les autres représentent ordinairement quelque action éclatante, ou quelque 
passion ardente; cela n’est pas bien mal-aisé 4 exprimer: Mais y a-t-il rien de 
plus simple & de moins marqué que le sommeil & la réverie? & c’est en quoi 
ces deux Statues sont, 4 mon sens, au dessus de toute comparaison; puisque le 
sommeil qui est une image de la mort, & la réverie qui est une espéce de sus- 
pension de la vie, y sont pourtant plus vivement exprimez, que les actions les 
plus animées & les passions les plus violentes ne le sont dans toutes les autres 
Statues. 


Our amateur dart was no less enthusiastic about the youthful work of 
his contemporary Bernini.** In his study of Apollon et Daphné, he catches 
rather well the sense of movement in the figures and the feeling that 
Daphné’s metamorphosis is actually taking place before one’s eyes: *° 


Le groupe d’Apollon & de Daphné a emporté le prix de la réputation sur 
tous les ouvrages des derniers siécles, si bien qu’il est appelé communément, 
le Miracle de la Sculpture moderne. 

C’est une chose qu’on ne sauroit assez admirer, que le Bernin, d’un bloc de 
marbre d’une aussi petite étendué, ait si faire deux figures toutes deux cou- 
rantes comme celles-ci dont l’une fuit, & l'autre court aprés. Il n’y a plus d’un 
demi pied de distance entre Apollon & Daphné, le Dieu saisit déja la Nymphe; 
cependant on voit bien qu'il ne la saisit qu’aprés avoir couru a perte d’haleine; 
& l’expression que le Sculpteur lui a donnée, fait connoitre, d’une maniére 
sensible, qu’il est au bout de ses forces dans le moment qu'il l’attrape. Ainsi 
le Bernin a si donner au marbre, non seulement |’agilité du mouvement, mais 
encore la rapidité de la course la plus vite. 

Que dirai-je de la beauté de l’Apollon, & de celle de la Daphné? Vit-on 
jamais de plus beaux traits, ny de plus beaux corps 4 aucun Dieu, ou a aucune 
Déesse? 

C’est le marbre le plus dur qui ait jamais été travaillé, & cependant il est 
taillé avec tant de tendresse, qu’il paroit de la cire, de la pate, ou platét de la 
chair méme. 


39. One will recall that Bernini, a protégé of Pope Paul V, had, before he was eighteen 
years old, executed four great figures at the latter’s command for the Borghese Palace: 
David, the groups of Eneid, Daphné and of Proserpina, the success of which was immense. 
Known by the French as /e cavalier Bernin, he was called to Paris by Louis XIV to submit 
plans for the Louvre, but those of Claude Perrault were preferred to his. 

40. Les Monumens de Rome, pp. 19-26. 
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Les pieds de Daphné qui commencent 4 s’allonger en racines sont le travail 
du ciseau le plus fin, & de la main la plus habile qui fut jamais; ce sont des fibres 
de marbre délicates, si bien tirées, & formées avec tant d’industrie, qu’on voit 
bien encore que ce sont des pieds, quoi que ce soient déja des racines: C’est 
instant du changement, & I’action méme de la metamorphose, qui y est ex- 
primée; il semble qu’on voye ce changement se faire insensiblement, & comme 
par degrez. A la vué de cette expression admirable, on demeure persuadé que 
Daphné a été véritablement métamorphosée. Le Bernin rend naturelle & aisée 
une chose impossible; car, 4 voir ce merveilleux groupe, il semble qu’il soit 
tres-aisé & tres-naturel qu’un pied prenne racine, & que tout un corps humain 
se change en arbre. Les bras deviennent insensiblement des branches; & les 
doigts, de petits rameaux qui forment déja des bouquets de feiiilles; de sorte 
qu'il semble que la metamorphose se fait dans le moment qu’on la regarde, & 
que tous ces changemens se forment 4 vué d’ ceil. 

Mais ce qu'il y a de plus excellent, 4 mon gré, dans ce chef-d’ ceuvre, c’est 
le corps de Daphné od quoi que les proportions soient si exactement observées, 
on entrevoit déja l’idée d’un tronc d’arbre; ot la forme grossiére que devroit 
avoir une chose aussi matérielle que ce tronc, n’empéche point que le Sculpteur 
n’ait conservé non seulement le trait délicat d’un corps humain, mais encore ces 
contours si élégans & si gracieux par lesquels les Anciens distinguaient les 
corps de leurs Divinitez, d’avec ceux des hommes; & ot enfin, par un prodige 
de I’art, l’action de croitre qui ne se fait que par des degrez imperceptibles dans 
la nature & qui doit par consequent étre insensible, se fait néanmoins sentir 
dans |’attitude merveilleuse od le Bernin a mis ce corps, par une espéce d’élance- 
ment qu’il lui a donné, & qui le fait déja paroitre plus haut que celui d’ Apollon 
4 qui il est prét d’échaper en s’élevant dans les airs par son accroissement. 

Au reste, la modestie du Sculpteur me paroit couronner tout le mérite de son 
ouvrage; & cette modestie ne fait pas moins voir son génie, que sa sagesse; car 
Apollon, tout nud qu’il est, s’y trouve couvert par les feiiillages qui ont été 
ingénieusement pratiquez entre lui & Daphné: Et cette Nymphe dont il croit 
saisir le corps, est déja Laurier a |’endroit od il la touche; de sorte qu’on ne 
voit rien, de ce cété 1a, que l’écorce de l’arbre qui commence 4 se former de 
tout le corps de Daphné. . . 


Raguenet’s description of Ja Danaé by Corregio ‘“‘au Palais Chigi 
devant |’Eglise des Saints Apétres’’ shows that he had some sense of 
color as well as of form: “! 


Ce tableau est un des plus beaux qui soient sortis du pinceau du Corrége. 
Danaé y est representée dans son lit, couverte seulement d’un de ses draps dont 
mémes (sic) elle se découvre presque tout le corps, pour arranger ce drap d’une 
maniére propre a recevoir la pluye dorée d’une nuée jaune & brillante qui se 
résout en gouttes d’or, & qui tombe dans le creux qu’elle a formée de ce drap. 

Il n’y a guéres de corps de femme dont la blancheur pit se soutenir au milieu 


41. Les Monumens de Rome, pp. 64-70. 
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de ces draps qui sont d’un blanc de neige & de lait; cependant, bien loin que 
celle de Danaé en soit défaite, il semble que le Corrége n’ait étallé tout I’ap- 
pareil de la blancheur ébloiiissante de ce lit, que comme un théatre propre a 
faire éclater davantage celle du corps de cette femme. 

Sa beauté parée de tous les agrémens de la jeunesse, la fait paroitre digne de 
la passion du plus grand des Dieux; & son air plein de tous les charmes de 
innocence semble mériter que Jupiter, sans user contre elle de sa toute-puis- 
sance, ménageat sa conquéte par un artifice aussi séduisant que celle de la 
nouvelle métamorphose qu’il employe pour s’en rendre le maitre. 

Le coloris de cette nuée grosse d’une pluye d’or est d’une entente merveil- 
leuse; mais le génie du Corrége est encore plus admirable dans I’air dont il 
fait recevoir 4 Danaé les précieuses gouttes de cet or liquide. 

Un moins habile homme que lui I’auroit, sans doute, peinte ramassant avec 
empressement cette riche pluye; mais une passion aussi odieuse que l’avarice 
n’est point le caractére d’une personne aussi jeune & aussi noble que I’étoi 
Danaé; & |’on voit seulement, dans son air, je ne sai quelle surprise agréable 
mais innocente avec laquelle elle regoit cet or, l’objet de la passion d’un coeur 
avare, véritablement avec quelque complaisance, mais sans aucune avidité. 

Le Cupidon qui lui aide a recevoir la pluie d’or est d’une beauté achevée, & 
paroit plutét un Dieu qu’un homme. 

Les petits amours qui frottent, sur la pierre de touche, une fléche qu’ils ont 
faite de l’or qui tombe en pluye, pour éprouver s’il est de bon alloy, sont d’un 
gout exquis, & leur action est d’un naturel admirable. 

On ne peut rien voir de plus fin pour les expressions, de plus délicat pour la 
fonte des couleurs, & de plus charmant pour le pinceau, que cet ouvrage. 

Les contours y sont tendres & coulans; le racourci merveilleusement bien 
fait; la maniére la plus finie & la mieux terminée qui ait jamais été. 

Toutes les pensées en sont ingénieuses, les airs de téte nobles & gracieux; 
& T’extréme exactitude du travail n’empéche point qu’il n’y paroisse une mer- 
veilleuse facilité. 

Il semble que la beauté & la grace résidassent au bout des doigts de cet excel- 
lent Peintre, & qu’elles s’en détachassent lorsqu’il travailloit, pour se répandre 
dans ses ouvrages. 

Les couleurs de ses figures tiennent, toutes, de celle du champ qui leur sert de 
fond, & s’y unissent tendrement; ces couleurs ont je ne sai quoi de précieux 
qui enchante; son pinceau uni, coulant & leger paroit avoir été conduit par la 
main d’un Ange: Et quand on fait réflexion que le Corrége a porté la Peinture 
jusqu’a un si haut degré d’excellence sans avoir rien appris des Anciens ni des 
Modernes, sans avoir vd |’Antique & sans avoir ed aucun maitre, on ne peut 
s’empécher d’admirer le souverain autheur de tous les talens naturels qui, dans 
la dispensation qu’il en fait, se plait quelques fois 4 donner a certains hommes 
un génie tellement au-dessus de la mesure commune, qu’il peut suppléer aux 
régles & aux préceptes, aux instructions & aux exemples, & a toutes les lumi- 
éres étrangéres, comme il a fait en celui-ci. 
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Perhaps abbé Frangois Raguenet has been forgotten because he was 
ahead of his time. A precursor of Diderot by more than half a century 
in his attempt to interpret art to the layman, he has found no place in 
the history of art criticism.” If the Histoire de Turenne has had an un- 
usual succés de libraire over a period of a hundred fifty years, it has 
added more to the glory of the man of military genius than to its obscure 
author. The debate on Italian music which had so much to do with the 
development of opera in eighteenth-century France arose long after 
Raguenet had been obliged to give up his tenants and at a time when his 
Paraléle des Italiens et des Francois was already forgotten. No one has 
thought of adding the name of the author of Syroes et Mirame to the trio 
of prelates—Jean-Pierre Camus, Daniel Huet, Fénelon—who became 
novelists in a century in which the church condemned the novel. If 
Raguenet had a hand in the revision of La Terre australe connue, this 
earliest deistic work in France, and there now is some reason for con- 
firming that persistent notion, he dared collaborate only in secret, for 
had he not just published a volume under the high patronage of Bossuet, 
that great enemy of all unorthodox ideas? 

Mary Evizaspetu Storer 


Beloit College 


42. André Fontaine, in his very informative work, Les Doctrines d'art en France. Peintres— 
Amateurs—Critiques de Poussin 4 Diderot, Paris, Librairie Renouard, 1909, does not mention 
Raguenet. The two reprintings of Les Monumens de Rome which were made the very year 
of the first Salon (1765) make one suppose that Diderot may well have known the work and 
have profited by it. 





TERREUR CHARMANTE IN THE WORKS 
OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER 





. . . Souvent prés dun squelette 
S'égréne le muguet, fleurit la violette.* 


Tufopuite Gautier, in a family with E. T. A. Hoffmann, E. A. Poe, 
and Baudelaire, is one of the more important writers in the fantastic 
style, with its metaphysical “machinery.”” He seldom, however, 
leads his reader into an emotion of complete gruesome horror, as does 
Poe. As if incapable of going or unwilling to go all the way, the im- 
pression is tempered by a cross-weave of contrasting delicacy and 
charm, or broken off with a quirk that appeals to our sense of humor 
or of beauty, or simply to our senses. 

Gautier’s concepts of the terrible are centered almost exclusively 
around death—death not so much in its metaphysical meaning of sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body, but rather in its visible manifestations 
—the cadaver and its decay, the coffin and the winding sheet, the grave 
and the tomb. By their similarity to the latter, underground vaults and 
lightless caverns, dripping with moisture, fall into the same category 
of images. The forerunner of death is old age with its caducity. Of the 
aged he sees the ugliness of form and feature rather than maturity and 
wisdom. The barrenness of the desert instils terror into the poet, and 
occasionally he mentions the savagery of the ocean. The design of the 
terrible is stark, rigid, composed of straight lines, its colors are those of 
death—black, white and the green of decomposition. 

The charming, on the other hand, has almost always some implication 
of femininity. Gautier’s esthetic sense and his physical senses thrill to 
the thought of a beautiful woman, or merely of a lovely hand, or a rosy 
foot. (Angels and spirits are invariably either female or related to the 
pagan Cupid.) Love, rather than life, is the antipode of death. The form 
of the charming is, characteristically, supple, soft, connotative of ori- 
ental luxury, abounding in curves and arabesques. Its colors are those 
of fertile nature, of flowers, sunlight, and the sky. The favorite flowers 
are the usual romantic symbols for woman—the rose, the violet and the 
lily. The element of charm may also be introduced by a flare of wit, 
and in such cases often borders upon the grotesque, or is even completely 
transformed into it. 


1. Gautier, Poésies complétes, Paris, 1905, 1907, 1,76. 
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We must understand that the terrible in Gautier is not necessarily 
ugly.” It holds him fascinated in spite of his physical and spiritual re- 
volt, as does a nightmare. The change from the terrible to the charming 
in most cases is not a lifting of the spell, but a mutation from one mood 
to another: the first, one out of which the imagination strives to escape 
and cannot; the second, one which both the imagination and senses 
willingly accept and enjoy. The introduction of the grotesque, however, 
indicates an awakening from the nightmare: i.¢., a breaking of the 
spell, effected by the realization of the unreality of the revolting image. 
The incubus is banished by the incongruous. 


It must be admitted that our poet’s concepts of the terrible and the 
charming, as listed above, are not particularly original. In fact, they 
are rather trite. The originality comes in the kaleidoscopic combina- 
tions—juxtapositions and metaphors that would seem far-fetched were 
they not so fetching, and that kindle in the reader a smile of surprise 
and esthetic satisfaction. Since the great diversity of such combinations 
plunges the critic who would classify them into a quandary, our clas- 
sification may seem arbitrary. We proceed from the simple and more 
apparent to the complex and abstract. 

To begin with grammatical units, we find juxtapositions of adjectives 
and adverbs, as “horriblement comique,’’* “grotesquement mélanco- 
lique” (Le Capitaine Fracasse, 1, 23), ‘“maladivement tendre”’ (Poésies, 1, 
315); or of two contrasting adjectives: “charmant et fatal” (ibid.), 
death is “‘sinistre et charmante, amére et douce, méchante et bonne”’ 
(Poésies, 1, 29). A noun may be qualified by a contrasting adjective, as 
“sauvage amour” (Poésies, 1, 315). There may be a subject-object 
antithesis as, “La mort donne la vie” (Poésies, u, 17). Only Gautier 
could have discovered the rhyme “‘squelettes—violettes”’ (Poésies, 1, 76). 
In fact he is proud of it and repeats it in a later poem (Poésies, 11, 59). 

Slightly more complex is the juxtaposition of images. In an old dilapi- 
dated castle, a counterpart to the house of Usher, in whose tapestried 
halls the portrayed ancestors seem to leave their frames at night, 
Gautier imagines behind the curtains of the bed, “quelque forme roide, 
dessinant, sous la blancheur du drap, un nez pointu, des pommettes 
osseuses, des mains jointes .. . .”” The next sentence, however, is: “On 
elit pu supposer aussi qu’une jeune princesse enchantée y reposait d’un 
sommeil séculaire.” * The disagreeable image of the rigidity of death is 

2. Romanticism has been particularly instrumental in linking the beautiful with the awful 
and—one step further—the terrible. The sublime has always been considered as an element 
of beauty. 


3. Gautier, Le Capitaine Fracasse, Edition définitive, Paris, 1926, 1, 222. 
4. Le Capitaine Fracasse, 1, 12. 
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transformed into the pleasant thought of the enchantment of a “Sleep- 
ing Beauty.”’ In a closely related, but much more delicate passage, con- 
sisting of a single well-turned sentence, the idea of death is quickly 
relieved by that of gently cradled sleep: “En effet, c’était le cadavre du 
passé qui tombait lentement en poudre dans ces salles ot le présent ne 
mettait pas le pied, c’étaient les années endormies qui se bergaient 
comme dans des hamacs aux toiles grises des encoignures.’’® 

Gautier delights in contrasts and opposites, thus following the tradi- 
tion of antithesis dear to French writers. A hard impassable object be- 
comes all the more so when contrasted with something delicately gos- 
samer: “La fenétre, d’une hauteur inaccessible, était en outre grillée de 
barreaux plats taillés en scie, et tellement serrés, qu’un sylphe n’aurait 
pu se glisser dans l’interstice sans se déchirer les ailes.”* We find 
colors, symbols of life and death, contrasted: 


Les rougeurs de rose, les paleurs d’albatre (Poésies, u, 7); 


or simple antitheses as: 


. . . tenaillant sa main, 
Sa main blanche et rosée avec sa main osseuse. 
(Poésies, u, 12) 
.. . Eclose 
A lombre dune croix, [ églantine est plus rose 
Et le gazon plus vert. 
(Poésies, u, 17) 


There are passages in which the terrible and the charming or the 
gruesome and the grotesque are combined more closely by the use of 
metaphors, in which a disagreeable image is sweetened by means of 
comparison with an agreeable representation. Thus in Partie Carrée 
Arundell, kidnapped for some unknown, mysterious reason, is im- 
prisoned in a gloomy dungeon, from which the only possible issue is 
through a trap-door in the floor. He tries it, descends, and finds his way 
blocked by the backwater of the Thames and by iron bars. He retraces 
his steps, only to find himself too weak to lift the trap-door. The tide 
is rising. . . After a wait that seems like an eternity, his guard lifts 
up the door. Gautier continues: “Un chérubin cravaté de ses ailes ne 
lui efit pas semblé plus agréable, et cependant Sanders n’avait rien de 
particuliérement céleste; mais Arundell éprouva 4 son aspect la méme 
joie qu’un homme enterré vivant qui voit lever la dalle de son tombeau 


5. Op. cit., 1, 14. We notice here as in many another passage Gautier’s passion for con- 
creteness; he is short-winded when it comes to abstractions, which must always soon be 
precipitated into images appealing particularly to the senses of sight and touch. 

6. Théophile Gautier, Partie Carrée, Paris, 1851, p. 114. 
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et trouve le hideux fossoyeur shakespearien un pur ange de lumiére.””? 
The metaphor here is quite naturally prompted by the situation, and is 
given an additional touch of delicacy by an ingenious choice of con- 
trasting attributes: earthly, in fact, earthy, on the one hand, metaphysi- 
cal on the other. 
In the Comédie de la Mort death is compared to a living bride: 

Entre ses maigres bras, comme une tendre épouse, 

La mort les (the deceased) tient serrés sur sa couche jalouse 

Et ne lacherait pas un seul de leurs lambeaux. 

(Poésies, ut, 6) 


Again the comparison is a much-used one, yet its pictorial develop- 
ment is typical of Gautier. Nor is the thought that “all the world’s a 
stage” original. Yet in his craving for pictorial plasticity the poet 
crystallizes it into a really delightful comparison: 

Qu’ est-ce que le tombeau?—Le vestiaire on Tl Ame 

Au sortir du théétre et son réle joué, 

Dépose ses habits d enfant, @ homme ou de femme, 

Comme un masque qui rend un costume loué. 

(Poésies, 1 ,127) 

There are passages, moreover, in which terrible and charming ele- 
ments are so closely interwoven as to become completely fused. The 
spell may be unbroken, but ghostliness hangs in the balance with love- 
liness. In the rococo tale in which Queen Omphale leaves her tapestry 
and her Hercules to haunt the would-be sleeper, the eeriness is tempered 
by the delightfully boyish fright of the youth and the loveliness of the 
spectral young lady who, moreover, though reserved, is not prudish 
about her charms.® In Le Capitaine Fracasse the description of the death 
of the comedian Matamora is so completely gruesome and grotesque 
that a peculiar emotion of amused disgust is aroused in the reader. 
The event is predicted by the howling of a dog: “. . . un grand chien 
noir, qui, le museau levé vers le ciel, semblait se gargariser avec ce 
gémissement lamentable.” When the frozen corpse is discovered: 
““..la téte de mort sculptée par la maigreur apparaissait déja a 
travers ce visage pale, ot l’habitude des grimaces avait creusé des plis 
horriblement comiques, que le cadavre méme conservait, car c’est une 
misére du comédien que chez lui le trépas ne puisse garder sa gravité.” 
He was so meager that his body was “ . . . une piteuse viande ou les 
vers mémes ne trouveront pas a déjeuner.’’® There are passages, how- 


7. Partie Carrée, Paris, 1851, p. 125. 

8. The Works of Théophile Gautier, translated and edited by Professor F. C. Sumichrast, 
The Athenian Society, New York, 1902, xx1, 280 ff. 

9. Le Capitaine Fracasse, pp. 220 ff. 
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ever, in which the agreeable sensations or connotations are used to off- 
set and exaggerate the disagreeable. Thus in the ““Comédie de la Mort” 


the poet gives a goyesque description of another actor, an aged Don 
Juan: 


Tout ce luxe, ce fard sur cette face creuse, 
Formaient une alliance étrange et monstrueuse; 
C était plus triste 4 voir 
Et plus laid qu’un cercueil chez les filles de joie, 
Qu’un squelette paré dun robe de soie, 
Qu’une vieille au miroir. 
(Poésies, u, 35) 


In the collection Espana we find a sonnet on a cool spring in a cem- 
etery in which the sensation of refreshment is all but obliterated by a 
horror that is all the stronger for its suddenness: 


Par les saints ossements des vieux moines filtrée 

L’eau coule & flots si clairs dans la vasque éplorée, 
Que pour en boire un peu je m approchai du bord .. . 
Dans le cristal glacé quand je trempai ma lévre, 

Je me sentis saisi par un frisson de fiévre: 

Cette eau de diamant avait un goit de mort! 


Indeed, there are to be found in Gautier examples, though they may 
be rare, of the inverse of a relief of the terrible by the charming, namely 
of an agreeable emotion suddenly tempered or destroyed by its opposite. 
They are typically romantic, and constitute no real contribution to 
style, but are mentioned here solely to help us later to trace the possible 
sources of the stylistic peculiarity under consideration. A patio scene 
in Spain, reminding us of the “‘clair-obscur” of Rembrandt, turns unex- 
pectedly into a Goya. After a jovial description of the vicissitudes of 
getting dinner at a roadside inn at two o’clock in the morning, Gautier 
continues: “We all dined together in the court-yard, by the light of 
three or four brass lamps, rather like funeral lamps of antiquity, the 
flames of which, blown by the night air, cast fantastic lights and 
shadows, making us look like werewolves and ghouls tearing to pieces 
the dug-up corpse of a child.” 

Comparing love to a seed which, sown as a spring flower, grows up 
quickly and unexpectedly into a tree, the poet complains of the love 
that dominates and breaks his soul: 


10. Poésies, u, 100 f. 
11. Théophile Gautier, A Romantic in Spain (Un Voyage en Espagne). Translated by 
C. A. Phillips. New York and London, 1926, p. 160. 
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Ainsi germa l amour dans mon éme surprise: 
Je croyais ne semer qu’une fleur de printemps: 
C’est un grand aloés dont la racine brise 
Le pot de porcelaine aux dessins éclatants. 
(Poésies, 1, 254) 


So it is, Gautier carries on in the following poem, with all our dreams 
and illusions: 
C'est ainsi qu’il en est de toutes nos chiméres: 
La face en est charmante et le revers bien laid. 
(Poésies, 1, 255) 


We have up to this point reviewed the various manners in which 
Théophile Gautier has composed into a single element of style words, 
expressions, images and concepts which in their intrinsic connotations 
are evocative of either of the contrasting moods: terror and delight. 
There are, moreover, certain traits in the poet’s style concomitant with 
that element of “‘terreur charmante,” which, though in part already 
casually mentioned, remain to be pointed out more precisely. 

The terrible is seldom unrelated with the sublime, nor is the charming 
far removed from the ridiculous. When Gautier climbs the Brocken, 
famous for its dancing witches, he writes 28 lines in which his changing 
moods flit by as quickly as the lost souls that haunt his imagination. 
Finding himself no closer to the sky at the summit than in the plain, he 
calls himself a ‘Titan ridicule.’ The voice of the thunder at his feet 


.. . semble le baillement 
Du Brocken, ennuyé de son désceuvrement. 


A sinister calm pervades the-place, and the violes d'amour and the 
cithares d'or of heaven are not yet audible. Finally, the snow covers 
mountain and man as with a pallid gloom: 


Et la mort, dans ses doigts, tordant ce fil qui tombe, 
Vous tisse un blanc linceul pour votre froide tombe. 
(Poésies, 1, 309) 


Humor is attained by means of grotesque and enormously incongru- 
ous metaphor or images. In that same old dilapidated chateau mentioned 
above (page 298), live “‘sanhédrins de rats,” ““états généraux de chauves- 
souris,’’ and there are held “‘agapes de spectres” (Le Capitaine Fracasse, 
1, 10 f., 13). Thus terms with connotations of nobility or even sublim- 
ity are used to describe objects that may ordinarily cause a shudder. 

Gautier’s predilection for the concrete has already been mentioned.” 
He was above all an artist whose visual and tactile senses were highly 


12. Cf. above, p. 299, note 5. 
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developed; he had been a painter and might well have been a sculptor. 
In Mademoiselle de Maupin d’ Albert-Gautier says: 


Je suis un homme des temps homériques . . . Le Christ n’est pas venu pour moi, 
je suis aussi paien qu’Alcibiade et Phidias . . . Je trouve la terre aussi belle que 
le ciel, et je pense que la correction de la forme est la vertu . . . Mon ciel n’a 
pas de nuage, ou s’il en a, ce sont des nuages solides et taillés au ciseau, faits 
avec des éclats de marbre tombés de la statue de Jupiter.” 


His spectres, then, are not felt by premonition or intuition; he can cre- 
ate only tangible ghosts.'* This restriction is in itself a source of 
charm, for portraits that come to life and chat over a cup of tea and 
queens that leave their tapestry to sit at your bedside cannot be alto- 
gether terrifying. 

At another occasion d’Albert says: “Ce que je fais a toujours |’ap- 
parence d’un réve; ... aussi par une espéce de réaction instinctive, 
je me suis toujours .. . cramponné a la matiére, 4 la silhouette ex- 
térieure des choses.” A highly characteristic reflection of this senti- 
ment is to be found in the Voyage en Espagne in a sentence in which all 
abstract emotion of mystery is suddenly transformed into patriarchal 
picturesqueness, written with a twinkle in the eye: 


Though I do not plume myself upon my devotional fervour, I have never en- 
tered a Gothic cathedral without experiencing a deep, mysterious sentiment, 
an unusual emotion, or without a vague fear that, on walking round a great 
clustering pillar, I might come upon the Eternal Father in person, with his long, 
silver beard, his crimson mantle, and his azure robe, gathering up the prayers 
of the faithful in the folds of his tunic. 

(A Romantic in Spain, page 110) 


It seems that often Gautier’s imagination, admittedly slightly morbid 
and touched with perversity, was curbed by his intellect. His will was 
evidently healthy enough to banish his hallucinations at the moment 
when they threatened to become obsessions, and replace them with 
another set of images, those of material reality. Unfortunately he knew 
no middle ground. He lacked that power of synthesis which, added to 
his breadth of vision, would have given him the philosophic depth that 
might well have made of him one of the Titans of literature. 


There is a noticeable development in the use of terreur charmante and 
in its character beginning with the first works and ending in the Emaux 
et Camées (1852). 


13. Théophile Gautier, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Paris, i924, p. 211. 

14. In that most fantastic of tales, Avatar, the very souls of the two young men, at the 
moment of their transition into the body of the other, appear in the form of tiny but brilliant 
blue sparks (The Works of Théophile Gautier, New York, 1902, xv, 85 f.). 
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One of Gautier’s first longer poems is “Albertus” (1831),'> bearing 
the pretentious subtitle “l’Ame et le Péché, Légende théologique.” 
It was composed shortly after Gautier’s visit to Belgium, where the 
melancholy of old “‘bourgs”’ and black canals impressed the poet. The 
action is the following: Véronique, an old hag, endowed with magic 
powers and living in a castle full of the ghastly paraphernalia furnished 
the author by Anne Radcliffe, transforms herself into a resplendent 
beauty, and departs with her cat, changed to a dashing cavalier-servant, 
in search of adventure. She meets Albert, a painter handsome as a young 
god, lures him to her apartment and leads him to sell his soul to the 
devil in order to possess her. At the stroke of midnight Véronique 
fades in his arms to the old witch she had been, rides with him on a pair 
of brooms out over the land to an assembly of all hideous things, pre- 
sided over by Satan himself. A sneeze of his infernal majesty and Al- 
bert’s reply “Dieu vous aide’’ is the signal that he be torn to pieces. 

The whole work is quite frequently Hoffmannesque, full of digres- 
sions, allusions to personal experiences of the author, apostrophes to 
the reader. Examples of terreur charmante such as it has been described 
above are practically non-existent. The closest approach to it is the 
continued consciousness of the author and the reader that all horrors, 
recruited from Goethe, “Monk” Lewis, Hoffmann, and Biirger, are 
unreal and merely products of the imagination. 

The poem has been mentioned here particularly in order to compare 
its underlying philosophy with that of a later work, “La Comédie de la 
Mort.” In both the principal theme is that of desire, illusion and the 
consequent disillusionment. The remaining poems contained in the first 
volumes of the Poésies, written 1830-1838, show a considerably more 
frequent occurrence of terreur charmante, as has become manifest from 
the repeated references to them above. 

The second volume of Poésies shows a decided progress in power of 
conception over the earlier poems. In the symphonic poem entitled “‘La 
Comédie de la Mort,” preceded by the prelude ‘‘Portail,” the theme of 
terreur charmante approaches that of per aspera ad astra. It becomes 
deeper, more philosophical, more monumental. The faustian yearning 
for the absolute grows more dominant.'* The very first lines give the 
theme of aspiration founded in asperity: 


15. Poésies,1, 123. 

16. Indeed, it is this quality that has prompted Gautier enthusiasts (A. Boschot and 
others) to compare Gautier and Goethe. There are chords as well that might have been 
struck by a Shelley (“Prometheus Unbound”’) or an Espronceda. 
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Hélas! tout monument qui dresse au ciel son fatte 
Enfonce autant les pieds qu’il éléve la téte. 
Avant de s’élancer tout clocher est caveau . . . 


(Poésies, 1, 3) 


The traits of terreur charmanate, however, are not lost. There are the 
same ideas of life and daintiness, and of death and mystery, both 
architectural withal, frozen in stone: 


En haut, les minarets et les rosaces fréles, 

On les petits oiseaux s’ enchevétrent les ailes, 

Les anges accoudés portant des écussons; 

L’acanthe et le lothus ouvrant sa fleur de pierre 

Comme un lys séraphique au jardin de lumiére; 

En bas, l’arc surbaissé, les lourds piliers saxons; 

Les chevaliers couchés de leur long, les mains jointes, 

Le regard sur la votite et les deux pieds en pointes; 

L’eau qui suinte et tombe avec de sourds frissons. 
(Poésies, 1, 3) 


The entire poem is one of his most subjective works: it is his truest con- 
fession. His verses, he tells us, are the tombs of his dead illusions: 

Ils cachent un cadavre, et sous leurs fioritures 

Ils pleurent bien souvent en paraissant chanter. 


Thereupon, dominating his melancholy, he adroitly transforms the 
hopeless picture of his shipwrecked dreams into that of the cathedral 
of his verses, no longer dead, but alive with love and fancy: 


Pour ces chercheurs d'un monde étrange et magnifique, 
Colombs qui n'ont pas su trouver leur Amérique, 
En funébres caveaux creusez-vous, 6 mes vers! 
Puis montez hardiment comme les cathédrales, 
Allongez-vous en tours, tordez-vous en spirales, 
Enfoncez vos pignons au coeur des cieux ouverts. 
Vous, oiseaux de l'amour et de la fantaisie, 
Sonnets, 6 blancs ramiers du ciel de poésie, 
Posez votre pied rose au toit de mon clocher. 

(Poésies, 1, 7) 


The theme of dead illusions recurs again and again, in many variations. 
Every soul is a sepulcher, every rosy face hides a hideous corpse; there 
are dead within the living. Gautier’s illusions are “charmantes tré- 
passées.”’ Again, he is stricken with terror at the thought of being forgot- 
ten after his death. The Lenore theme gives him a welcome metaphor. 
The idea that the dead can be jealous is a source of unspeakable torment. 
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Imagining that the skeleton-lover appears in his faithless lady’s boudoir, 
he has him say: 


Vous avez dit, @ heure ov la mort me vint prendre, 
Que vous me suivriez bientot; lassé d attendre, 
Pour vous chercher je viens! 
(Poésies, 0, 13) 


In a later poem the same theme appears with the sexes interchanged 
The poet has spent a night alone, reading until his lamp grows pale in 
the dawn: 


Cependant des meurtrissures 
Marbrent mon corps, que n’a pas 
Tatoué de ses morsures 

Un vampire aux blancs appas. 


Sil faut croire un conte sombre 

Les morts aimés autrefois 

Nous marquent ainsi, dans l ombre, 
Du sceau de leurs baisers froids .. . 


O mon amour la plus tendre 
De ce ciel on je te crois, 
Reviendrais-tu pour me rendre 
Les baisers que tu me dois? 
(Poésies, u, 78) 


The poem is replete with terreur charmante, and the final stanza particu- 
larly, dispels or at least tempers any feeling of uneasiness caused by the 
preceding lines. 

It is necessary in this connection to consider somewhat more closely 
Gautier’s idea of death. Though all of his concepts of the terrible are 
centered about death, his personification of Death is both terrible and 


” 


charming. The entire poem, “La Comédie de la Mort,” is pervaded 
with the desire to beautify Death. She may be a bloodthirsty vampire, 
jealous of all love, but not until the end is she admittedly ugly; nor is 
she the merciless, scythe-bearing, grinning skeleton. She is every man’s 
spouse and yet the eternal virgin. 


Pour guide nous avons une vierge au teint pale 
Qui jamais ne recut le baiser d or du hale 
Des lévres du soleil. 
(Poésies, u, 28) 


Her waist is delicate, her arms transparent, her breasts white as ala- 
baster, her eyes black as the waters of the river Lethe. Her brow is 
adorned, significantly, with hemlock leaves and violets. 
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“ 


. . . Pon rit et l'on tremble 
En la voyant venir; car elle a tout ensemble 
Lair sinistre et charmant.” 
(ibid.) 

Death is bitter for the happy, and a sweet consolation to the wretched 
and weary: she receives everyone irrespective of rank or station (ibid.). 
Near the end the poem rises to a triumph of life and merriness, night- 
mares and spectres are banished: ‘carpe diem,”’ the poet cries. Death is 
forgotten—only to reappear as a lascivious hag: 


. . . mais quelle est cette femme 
Si pale sous son voile? Ah! c'est toi, vieille inféme! 
Je vois ton créne ras; 
Je vois tes grands yeux creux, prostituée immonde, 
Courtisane éternelle environnant le monde 
Avec tes maigres bras! 
(ibid., page 49)" 


The symphony ends in harsh dissonance. In vain has the poet striven to 
rise above disillusionment, he falls back in dismay; the cathedral has 
crumbled. 


If in the works published before 1852 Gautier’s style had been in any 
way undeveloped or underdeveloped, it was indeed revealed in its 
maturity in the Emaux et Camées. Whatever there had been of spon- 
taneity now became deliberate, any former unbridled fugue was now 
held in check. That collection of gems given to the public out of the 
patient hands of the master craftsman contains the quintessence of his 
thought—meager and shallow from the philosophic viewpoint as it 
may be—and of his art in handling words and making images of words: 
an art that is astonishingly resourceful and replete with surprises. 
There are few additions of themes, ideas, images or moods: yet those 
used in earlier works have now been filed and polished and delicately 
fitted together to make, not indeed world-moving masterpieces, but 
perfect museum pieces that delight the ear and the visual imagination. 

So also the use of terreur charmante is now altogether conscious and 
deliberate: it is a device to attain an effect. In poems built around a 

17. Only once, upon contemplating a town clock in Spain, Gautier makes Death mascu- 
line. Yet even here he is not lacking in attractiveness. Granted, he wields a scythe, but he is 
a redoubtable athletic adversary: 

Le disque de l’horloge est le champ du combat, 
Oi la Mort de la faux par milliers nous abat; 
La Mort, rude jouteur qui suffit pour défendre 


L’éternité de Dieu, qu’on voudrait bien lui prendre. 
(Poésies, 1, 96) 
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classic theme and sprung from a Mediterranean background, it is care- 
fully avoided, as in ““Affinités secrétes,”’ “Le Poéme de la Femme,” 
“Nostalgies d’Obélisques” or “‘Les Néréides”’: it would obscure the 
hard, smokeless clarity of the images. It is avoided as well in such 
delicate, lace-like bits of verse as “Premier sourire du printemps,” 
“Fantaisies d’hiver’’ and “‘Noél’’: it would weigh down the gossamer 
tracery of the words. But when it comes to evoking once again Rhenish 
castles and the romantic passion of Spain or crystallizing a personal 
mood, then terreur charmante may even become the very armature of the 
poem. 

There is a contemplation of death, in “Coquetterie posthume,” in 
which the poet shrinks from the thought of decay. He yearns for eternal 
life, or rather an eternity of the temporal life. 


Quand je mourrai, que l'on me mette, 
Avant de clouer mon cercueil, 

Un peu de rouge 4 la pommette, 

Un peu de noir au bord de I wil. 


Car je veux, dans ma biére close, 
Comme le soir de son aveu, 

Rester éternellement rose 

Avec du kh’ol sous mon wil bleu.* 


Here as so often elsewhere, death is both the antipode and the com- 
panion of love; for to Gautier life is nowhere so intense as in love. An 
examination of the first three drafts of the second stanza shows that 
Gautier insisted on that antithesis.1* At another passage we are re- 
minded of “Albertus,” when a desperado vociferously proclaims his 
love. 


Pour te prouver combien je t’ aime, 
Dis, je tuerai qui tu voudras: 
J attaquerai Satan lui-méme, 
Si pour linceul j ai tes deux draps. 
(Emaux et Camées, page 44) 


Again, the most banal of themes is transformed into a painting of 
moods: languid melancholy fed by disillusionment is changed in the 
twinkling of an eye to new hope. At the moment when the contempla- 


18. Théophile Gautier, Emaux et Camées, Société des textes frangais modernes, Paris 
1927, p. 28. 

19. Pour que je reste toujours rose Comme le soir de ton aveu, Et que sous ma paupiére 
close Tes nuits laissent leur cercle bleu. 

Car je veux, sous ma toile enclose, Un trait de kh’ol sous mon ceil bleu; Le fard sera la 
teinte rose Dont me colora ton aveu. 

Car je veux, dans ma biére close, Coquette seulement pour Dieu, Rester éternellement rose 
Avec du kh’ol sous mon ceil bleu (idid., p. 29). 
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tion of suicide in the ocean verges on the ugly, and the imagination be- 
gins to revolt, the eyes of a woman interrupt. 


Bleudtre, enflé, méconnaissable, 
Bercé par le flot qui bruit, 

Sur l humide oreiller du sable 
Je dormirai bien cette nuit! 


. . « Mais une femme dans sa mante 
Sur le pont assise I écart, 
Une femme jeune et charmante 
Léve vers moi son long regard. 
(ibid., page 60) 


And melancholy, sufferings, spectres, the Mother of Sorrows and sui- 
cide, are all thrown to the winds in the impish line: 


Salut, yeux bleus! bonsoir, flots verts! (ibid., page 61) 


When Gautier dedicates a poem to the Spanish dancer Petra Camara, 
he thinks of Ines de la Sierra, whose “fant6me charmant’”’ haunts a real 
Ann Radcliffe chateau, such as Nodier might have described, inhabited 
by “‘chauves-souris de Goya.” The faustian theme of “Albertus” re- 
appears. 

Elle danse, morne bacchante, 
La cachucha sur un vieil air, 
D’une grace si provocante, 
Qu’ on la suivrait méme en enfer. 
(ibid., page 67) 


There seems to be a memory of Ophelia, most lovely in her madness. 


Elle se penche jusqu’ a terre, 
Et sa main, d'un geste coquet, 
Comme on fait des fleurs d'un parterre, 
Groupe les désirs en bouquet. 
(ibid., page 68) 


Ines the phantom and Petra the dancer, identified, become the symbol of 
Spain, assassinated each generation by the new generation, and resur- 
recting to dance a “‘supréme boléro.”” Throughout the poem the reader 
is held in suspense between eeriness and loveliness and the closing 
stanza brings the terreur charmante to a climax. 


Impassible et passionnée, 

Fermant ses yeux morts de langueur, 
Et comme Ines I assassinée 

Dansant, un poignard dans le coeur! 


(ibid., page 69) 
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In the 1863 edition of Emaux et Camées Gautier added a bit of buffoon- 
ery rich in the traditions of Les Burgraves, so full of the grotesque that 
the poem verges on parody. The smile called up by the whimsicalness 
in former works now must break into a hearty chuckle. Yet “Le Souper 
des Armures”’ begins seriously enough: the mood is fully romantic, con- 
templative of the days of old. 


Biorn, étrange cénobite, 
Sur le plateau d'un roc pelé, 
Hors du temps et du monde, habite 
La tour d’un bourg démantelé. 
(ibid., page 105) 


The mood darkens: the hermit wanders through the empty corridors, 
his footsteps awakening strange echoes; he converses with the portraits 
of his ancestors. The grotesque note is first struck when Biorn invites 
(“caprice funéraire’’) his forefathers to dine with him. The phantoms 
appear in armor, or rather the armors alone appear, activated by invisible 
forces: only two livid flames glow in each open casque. Yet every joint 
creaks like an old lock when each panoply falls heavily into an armchair 
and the choice of the word “‘ferraille” is delightful. In the one stanza 


Les liqueurs aux feux des bougies 
Ont des pourpres d'un ton suspect, 
(ibid., page 107) 


the aspect of the meats in their sauces may cause a shudder; in the next, 
some odd piece of armor comes loose and falls on the table. One moment 
one hears the beating of the wings of invisible bats, the next we see 
gauntlets pouring cascades of Rhine wine into their respective helmets. 
The waggery now gains the upper hand: 


La débauche devient farouche, 
On n’entendrait pas tonner Dieu; 
Car, lorsqu’un fantéme découche, 
C'est le moins qu’il s amuse un peu. 
(ibid., page 108) 


Empty armor with three sheets in the wind! The image might have 
sprung from the brain of a Mark Twain. One of the old valiants has 
stretched out his “‘pédieux’’ in the salad, another preaches a boring ser- 
mon, with a voice still hoarse from the dampness of the tomb, a third 
hums a lied; a fourth, warm with the wine, takes off his casque, for- 
getting that thereby he decapitates himself. Finally the call of chanti- 
cleer disperses the spectres and each armor lays his heavy head again on 
the marble pillow of his tomb. 
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Throughout Gautier’s work, wherever the terreur charmante manner 
appears, the terrifying is balanced by the charming. The word “‘bal- 
anced”’ is here used advisedly, for it is decidedly a question of counter- 
weight rather than modification. If a metaphor may be borrowed from 
painting, our poet has juxtaposed contrasting spots of sombre and light 
colors rather than mixing his pigments before applying them to the 
canvas. Indeed, such was the technique of the impressionists, in part 
contemporary with Gautier. The result on the canvas and on the page 
was an impression of life, but also one of restlessness, a restlessness 
characteristic of the whole nineteenth century and clearly reflected in 
the temperament of Gautier. 


It is significant that of that family of four, Gautier, Hoffmann, Poe 
and Baudelaire, among whom reciprocal admiration was so active, 
Gautier alone kept his sanity to the end of his life. That he did so, in 
itself runs counter to the thesis of Van der Tuin, who would have him 
an unconditioned prey of narcissism and morbidity.” At best, or rather 
at worst, we could say that the personality of Gautier was unintegrated. 
To be sure, he shared the decadence of the later romantics, and his soul 
bore the deep-branded marks of bitter childhood experiences, yet there 
was a large proportion of rock-bottom healthiness in his personality: a 
tremendous vitality (witness the rose vest), an indomitable will, a 
passion for beauty, a loving tenderness. In fact, it is this very duality 
of his temperament, this very conflict within himself, that may in part 
explain the peculiar intermingling of the charming and the terrible in 
his style. 

The duplicity of his personality is perhaps the deepest trait in his 
character. In the spiritual self-portrait, Mademoiselle de Maupin, D’ Al- 
bert-Gautier is continually haunted by desires and fears of changing 
his sex, of seeing himself with the eyes of another, of living the life 
of another. Often his body seems to him an automaton subject to a for- 
eign will. “Quelque chose est en moi, que je sens obscurément 4 une 
grande profondeur, qui me fait agir sans ma participation et toujours en 
dehors des lois communes.”*! Throughout his work the same idea re- 
curs, in varying forms. 

In fact, one discovers upon examination that the whole phenomenon 
Théophile Gautier is composed of several pairs of contrasting char- 
acteristics: he was the writer of the transition from romanticism to 
realism; he was as great a critic as he was a literary creator; he was an 


20. H. van der Tuin, L’ Evolution psychologique, esthétique et littéraire de Théophile Gautier, 
Amsterdam, 1933. 


21. Théophile Gautier, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Paris, 1924, p. 277. 
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introvert and at the same time intensely interested in the things about 
him that appealed to his sense of sight, sound, odor and touch; his style 
was plastic as well as that of a master conteur, and we may well add 
that the terror in his tales had its counterpart in gallant charm. 

Another motive for this particular intermingling may be a remnant 
of romantic irony. We know that it was strong in Heine and Musset. 
In Heine, however, the procedure was opposite to that usual in Gautier. 
When Heine had called up a lyric spell of melodious beauty, he broke 
it with a sudden disillusionment that often smacked of the ugly. We 
have noticed a few examples of that irony in Gautier, but in most cases 
he first casts a spell of incipient horror, whereupon his healthier nature 
prompts him to throw it off with sudden caprice. Or, keeping the emo- 
tion of fear entirely in the background, the author tempers the uncanny 
with the grotesque and keeps the reader continually conscious of the 
fact that the ghost is only an imaginary one, and as such, a very ridicu- 
lous or even a very lovely ghost. Such irony may well have been 
prompted by a trait described in Miss Dillingham’s dissertation on the 
creative imagination of Gautier: “He is at the same time reverent and 
nihilistic; he grants to all things outside himself a certain worth and 
gives them some admiration: he denies them in general any great worth 
and cultivates an irhpassive attitude toward them.’’” Such impassivity, 
I believe, applied not only to things and persons outside himself but 
also to his own emotions. Poulain points out that the author of “‘Alber- 
tus” “avait mainte fois ironisé ses passions; il s’en était rendu maitre 
de bonne heure, il les avait domptées.’’** 

The nihilism mentioned a moment ago was the source, according to 
Miss Dillingham, of the theory of l'art pour l'art. The belief in the vanity 
of all things prompted the search for an absolute and abstract beauty. 
The passion for beauty in Gautier was, however, as deeply psychologi- 
cal as it was philosophical. He had a physical terror of all that was ugly 
and a fine sense of correct proportions. He hated exaggerations as he 
did platitudes. And here we have the final possible cause of terreur 
charmante. With all his reverence for the supernatural, he had a very 
real fear of death, because he found it ugly. When the introvert had 
called up sinister visions that threatened the esthetic impression, the 
artist promptly rose up in battle and overpowered the chimera. Thus the 
terrible becomes beautiful. For Gautier there is an added challenge in 
the horrible in nature which, undergoing a metamorphosis in the melt- 

22. Louise B. Dillingham, The Creative Imagination of Théophile Gautier, a Study in Literary 
Psychology, Psychological Monographs, Princeton and Albany, 1927, xxxvu, No. 1, 17. 


23. L. Poulain, Traces de l'influence allemande dans l'euvre de Théophile Gautier, Bile, 
1914. 
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ing-oven of the artist’s soul, emerges in the form of sublime beauty. It 
is the bloc résistant which gives added merit to the finished statue. 

In mingling the terrible and the charming in his style, in playing off 
horror against humor, the grotesque against the gruesome, love against 
death, Théophile Gautier undoubtedly remains within the bounds of 
French tradition. The device of antithesis had been a favorite with Cor- 
neille and Racine, and a sense of balance and proportion has been gen- 
erally accepted as a national trait of the French. More specifically, in- 
ternational romanticism had allowed the evocation of uncanny terror, 
aroused by allusions to supernatural things and occurrences, to enter 
literature. With the one exception of Poe there seems to have been 
generally a certain hesitancy in making that terror absolute, unmiti- 
gated, and to leave the metaphysical unexplained or unrelieved by the 
natural. 

Now Gautier was very evidently attracted by the metaphysical be- 
cause of his temperament and the temperament of his age, whose con- 
tact he avoided in vain. He, too, could not lead his own imagination or 
that of his reader into unalleviated terror. But where there had been 
hesitancy before, Gautier, artist that he was, made of that very neces- 
sity of relief a virtue. Moods now became images, terror and charm be- 
came almost tangible and visible. There is a manifest progression in his 
art. Whereas in the earlier works the reader is thrown back and forth 
between the two conflicting moods, that alternation diminishes as the 
poet gradually masters his metaphors, until finally he succeeds in keep- 
ing the reader in a suspense between terror and charm so unrelenting 
that a new mood is created: fragile and evanescent indeed, yet delicate 
and intriguing. 

S. O. PALLesKE 
Miami University 





FLAUBERT HISTORIEN DES HERESIES, 
DANS LA TENTATION 


(Continued from October issue) 








Malgré son apparence fantastique, la Tentation n’est pas un caprice 
de l’imagination: les visions les plus folles y sont contrélées par la 
documentation la plus serrée. Si cette vérité avait encore besoin d’étre 
démontrée, les analyses qui précédent la confirmeraient surabondam- 
ment. 

Aussi bien, méme les critiques les plus hostiles concédent 4 Flaubert 
le mérite de l'information; mais ils lui refusent celui de la bonne foi. Ne 
pouvant le convaincre d’ignorer l’histoire, ils l’accusent de la falsifier. 

Et tout d’abord, ils lui reprochent d’avoir altéré la physionomie de 
Saint Antoine. De cet intrépide défenseur de l’orthodoxie,*® il a fait 
un étre pusillanime, un esprit débile et passif que toute objection décon- 
certe: “‘Le vrai Saint Antoine, dans le récit d’Athanase, n’est pas em- 
barrassé par des arguments. . . . Il confond les philosophes, toujours 
armé de force et de sérénité. Le Géronte que nous présente M. Flaubert 
est incapable de soutenir le combat.’’®° 

Ce reproche n’est pas entiérement fondé. Dans les premiéres versions, 
en effet, le bon ermite se contentait de subir l’assaut des hérésies; mais il 
n’en va plus de méme dans la derniére. La, au contraire, il réagit; “il fait 
preuve de courage et de sang-froid; il se montre capable de se défendre, 
et méme d’attaquer.’’® I] se débat, il se révolte, il apostrophe ses ad- 
versaires, et fonce sur eux en criant (page 70): ““Docteurs, magiciens, 
évéques et diacres, hommes et fantémes, arriére, arriére! Vous étes 
tous des mensonges!”’ 

L’intérét dramatique de I’ épisode dans la version finale vient en partie, 
précisément, de cette attitude plus ferme et plus aggressive.” 

D’autre part, on a jugé le Saint Antoine de Flaubert trop complexe, et 
trop érudit. La “‘robuste simplicité” de !’ermite ne se serait pas laissé 
égarer par toutes ces arguties dogmatiques, beaucoup trop subtiles 
pour lui.** Déja Bouilhet, au temps ot Flaubert préparait laborieuse- 
ment la Tentation, avait prévenu son ami contre cette erreur. ““Voyant 
les livres empilés sur sa table et répandus sur les meubles, il lui disait: 

89. Selon Saint Athanase, Vita S. Antonii, 68, Antoine refusait de frayer avec les schis- 
matiques et les hérétiques, sinon pour les gourmander. II vint tout exprés 4 Alexandrie pour 
combattre les Ariens qui l’avaient revendiqué comme un des leurs. 

90. Saint-René Taillandier, Joc. cit., pp. 218-219. 

91. Pantke, op. cit., p. 124. 


92. Cf. RR, xxxvi, 215-216. 
93. Saint-René Taillandier, Joc. cit., p. 215. 
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Prends garde! tu vas faire de Saint Antoine un savant, ce n’ était qu’un 
naif....”** Et en effet, s’il faut en croire M. Guignebert, “notre 
Saint Pére Antoine n’avait certainement jamais entendu parler de toutes 
les hérésies qu’ Hilarion fait défiler devant lui’’*® Anatole France était du 
méme avis. Les tentations du vrai Saint Antoine, assurait-il, ont été 
beaucoup plus rudimentaires: car “elles étaient naturellement propor- 
tionnées a son esprit.” 

Mais l’objet de Flaubert n’était pas de peindre un portrait de Saint 
Antoine. Son ambition était plus vaste: il voulait se servir d’ Antoine 
pour brosser “‘une exposition dramatique du monde alexandrin au [V° 
siécle.’’*? C’est ce que Taine a parfaitement compris. Votre sujet, 
écrit-il 4 Flaubert, c’est “le [V® siécle vu par un cerveau d’ascéte. 
Comme I’ascéte théologien est alors le personnage régnant, et que les 
songes et les constructions théologiques sont la grosse affaire du temps, 
la lorgnette est bien choisie.’’®* 

Reste a savoir comment Flaubert a réalisé son dessein. A-t-il vrai- 
ment reconstitué un tableau fidéle de l’époque et du milieu? 

La réponse appartient aux historiens de |’Eglise et dépasse ma com- 
pétence. Mais nous pouvons du moins examiner I’attitude générale de 
Flaubert: est-il resté impartial, et objectif? 

Ce point a été contesté. On a fait grief 4 Flaubert d’avoir dépeint les 
hérétiques exclusivement d’aprés leurs adversaires, les Péres de I’Eglise, 
‘qui naturellement s’appliquent a les noircir. C’est par exemple I’ objec- 
tion de Taine: “Vous avez pris vos hérésiarques dans Saint Epiphane; 
or il est probable qu’il les calomnie, car il est assez borné, c’est un dévot 
de province.’ %® 

Il est vrai que Saint Epiphane rapporte sur les gnostiques les pires 
horreurs,'®° et que Flaubert reproduit, par exemple, ses racontars sur 
les Nicolaites et les Carpocratiens. Mais d’abord, “‘la concordance des 
textes ne permet pas de douter de |’existence des gnostiques licencieux. 
Prétendre que les héréséologues les ont inventés pour les besoins de la 
cause serait soutenir une thése dont la critique aurait vite fait de démon- 

94. Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires, 1, 329-330. 

95. “Notice sur la vie de Saint Antoine,”” en appendice 4 I’édition Conard, p. 664. 
Athanase, Joc. cit., mentionne seulement les Ariens, les Ariomanites, les Manichéens et les 
Mélétiens. M. Guignebert s’étonne que la Tentation accorde si peu de place 4 Origéne, dont 
l’influence a gravement troublé l’Eglise au tv siécle. 

96. “Le grand Saint Antoine,” La Vie littéraire, u, 221. 

97. Lettre 4 Mile Leroyer de Chantepie, 8 juillet 1870 (n° 1111). 

98. Lettre 4 Flaubert du 1* avril 1874, reproduite en appendice 4 I’édition Conard, 
p. 683. 

99. Ibid. 

100. Bien entendu, ce n’est pas pour corrompre ses lecteurs, mais pour leur inspirer la 


haine de l’hérésie: non ut audientium legentiumve sensus inquinemus, sed ut prudentioribus 
vehementius adversus illos odium pessimorumque facinorum detestationem injicere possimus. 
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trer linanité.”!® D’autre part, nous l’avons vu, Flaubert a d’autres 
sources et d’autres guides: il suit trés souvent Beausobre et Matter, qui 
tous deux réagissent contre les exagérations d’Epiphane, et contre ses 
médisances.!” Enfin, il convient de rappeler que du temps de Flaubert 
les textes gnostiques n’étaient connus que par les polémistes chrétiens 
orthodoxes; c’est seulement depuis le début du XX° siécle que nous 
pouvons consulter, dans les textes coptes, les livres mémes des anciens 
hérétiques. 

Pour revenir 4 Saint Antoine, on peut admettre—et Taine lui-méme 
en convient—qu il devait étre prévenu contre ces hérétiques, et tout 
prét 4 accueillir les rapports les plus malveillants 4 leur sujet. I] était 
naturel qu’il les vit “a travers les cancans de leurs adversaires.” 

L’abondance des détails ridicules ou répugnants dans |’épisode des 
Hérésies a paru suspecte pour d’autres raisons. Ces détails, disent les 
critiques, Flaubert les a accumulés 4 plaisir. Ou bien c’est l’effet d’un 
parti-pris anti-clérical; ou bien, tout simplement, il a suivi la pente 
de sa propre nature; il a cédé 4 son goat du grotesque et du libidineux; 
ou plutédt, tout l’épisode n’est qu’un prétexte pour assouvir ce goit, 
cette obsession toute personnelle. 

Ainsi, pour Saint-René Taillandier, tout l’épisode est infecté d’esprit 
voltairien: Flaubert recueille avec délices tout ce qui peut flétrir l’Eglise 
et, “‘malgré ses prétentions 4 la science, on voit percer de page en page 
un scepticisme vulgaire.””}% 

Le reproche n’est pas valable, au moins pour la derniére version. Le 
temps n’est plus ou Flaubert, exaspéré par les pharisiens qui se voilaient 
la face devant Madame Bovary, songeait 4 se venger des censeurs 
“‘bien-pensants,”’ et réclamait a un ami “‘le plus de lubricités possible, 
tirées des auteurs ecclésiastiques.’’!°4 I] lui arrive encore, 4 l'occasion, 
de dénoncer avec véhémence certains aspects du catholicisme con- 
temporain, tels que “les dévotions hideuses patronnées par Pie IX, 
Sacré-Cceur, Entrailles de Marie, etc.,”?° qui lui rappellent “les 
derniers jours du paganisme’”’; mais ce n’est pas dans un esprit de 
dénigrement, au contraire: c’est parce qu’a ses yeux de telle pratiques 
avilissent le Christianisme, le ravalent au niveau des cultes du Bas- 
Empire. En les dénongant, dit-il, “je suis dans le vrai, et je fais mon 


101. E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. Etude critique sur les documents du gnosticisme 
chrétien aux II° et IIT® siécles, 1913, Pp. 403. 

102. V. Beausobre, 1, 44; 11, 320, 326, etc.; Matter, 1, 401-402. 

103. Loc. cit., p. 217. 

104. Fin janvier 1857, quelques jours avant le procés. C’est le moment oi Flaubert 
travaille 4 la deuxiéme version. I] interrompt son travail précisément parce que le procés l’a 
effrayé, et qu’il craint le scandale: “Ce livre m’eiit fait avoir, par le temps qui court, des 
désagréments infinis’”” (Lettre 4 Madame Schlésinger, 16 janvier 1859, n° 1602). 

105. Lettre 4 Mme X, décembre 1879 (éd. du Centenaire, tv, 219). 
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devoir.”’ Ce n’est pas 1a le ton de Monsieur Homais. Du reste, on a trés 
bien remarqué que si l’accent religieux est absent des premiéres ver- 
sions, il apparait dans la derniére: il suffit de lire la fin de la Tentation 
de 1874 pour s’apercevoir qu’elle est “‘bien plus sereine et plus chré- 
tienne que les autres.” 

La seconde objection est plus sérieuse. C’est encore Saint-René Tail- 
landier qui la formule en ces termes: ““Nulle préférence ne guide I’ esprit 
de l’auteur, si ce n’est l'amour des images 4 dessiner, des couleurs 4 
étaler, des noms bizarres 4 faire résonner, et la prédilection pour les 
scénes lubriques.”’ Flaubert aurait donc profité de son sujet pour donner 
libre cours a sa passion du pittoresque, de |’étrange et de l’obscéne. 
Son tableau du “milieu alexandrin au 1v° siécle”’ serait, 4 ce point de vue, 
purement “subjectif.” 

Il est certain que Flaubert respire a l’aise dans ce milieu; il s’y 
épanouit comme dans son élément. Car, comme il |’avoue lui-méme, ce 
qui lui est naturel, c’est “la hurlade métaphysique”’;!°’ au moment ou 
il prépare sa troisiéme version, il écrit encore 4 George Sand: “Ce 
milieu extravagant me plait, et je m’y plonge, voila!””! En particulier, 
les Hérésies devaient le fasciner; car “ces apparitions excentriques, 
bizarres, sont a l’histoire de I’Eglise ce que les productions du genre 
grotesque sont a une littérature”’;!°° et nous connaissons—il |’a plus 


d’une fois confessée—la séduction exercée par le grotesque sur |’esprit 
de Flaubert.” 

Il a méme confessé l’attirance qui |’entrainait vers le malsain. “En 
fait de malsain,” écrivait-il en 1853, “je m’y connais”’: 


La folie et la luxure sont deux choses que j’ai tellement sondées, ot j’ai si 
bien navigué par ma volonté, que je ne serai jamais (je l’espére) ni un aliéné 
ni un marquis de Sade. Mais il m’en a cuit, par exemple. Ma maladie de nerfs 
a été l’écume de ces petites facéties intellectuelles . . . C’étaient des pertes 
séminales de la faculté pittoresque du cerveau, cent mille images sautant 4 
la fois, en feux d’artifice. . . .™ 


Il n’est pas étonnant, dans ces conditions, qu’on ait cru voir dans 
le tourbillon de fantémes immondes qui assiége le pauvre Antoine un 
accés de cette “‘hystérie mentale,” et, dans les évocations les plus osées, 
une éruption de ce “‘sadisme”’ latent. 


106. Mazel, Joc. cit., pp. 642-643. Mazel s’inscrit en faux contre Louis Bertrand. 

107. Lettre 4 Louise Colet, 6 avril 1853 (n° 380): “Ce qui m’est naturel 4 moi, c’est la 
hurlade métaphysique.” 

108. Fin juin 1869 (n° 1029). 

109. Réville, ““Tertullien et le Montanisme,”’ p. 189. 

110. V. notre “Saint Antoine et les Monstres,”” PMLA, March 1943, pp. 195-199- 

111. Lettre 4 Louise Colet, 7-8 juillet 1853 (n° 406). 
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M. Mario Praz, par exemple," a flairé, dans les exhibitions san- 
glantes des Valésiens et des Circoncellions, dans la flagellation de 
Priscilla et de Maximilla par l’eunuque Montan, ce méme relent de 
sensualité cruelle et sacrilége que l’on respire dans l’orgie funébre du 
cimetiére chrétien. Il y reconnait ce parfum de corruption, ce mélange 
de mysticisme et de bestialité, si délectable pour Flaubert, grand ad- 
mirateur des époques qui “sentent |’encens et l’urine.”"* Mais |’ex- 
pression la plus compléte de ce “‘faisandage moral,” il croit la découvrir 
dans la tirade ob Simon raconte l’histoire d’Ennoia (page 91): 


... Elle a été ’Héléne des Troyens, dont le poéte Stésichore a maudit la 
mémoire. Elle a été Lucréce, la patricienne violée par les rois. Elle a été Dalila, 
qui coupait les cheveux de Samson. Elle a été cette fille d’Israél qui s’abandon- 
nait aux boucs. Elle a aimé l’adultére, l’idolatrie, le mensonge et la sottise. 
Elle s’est prostituée a tous les peuples. Elle a chanté dans tous les carrefours. 
Elle a baisé tous les visages. 

A Tyr, la Syrienne, elle était la maitresse des voleurs. Elle buvait avec eux 
pendant les nuits, et elle cachait les assassins dans la vermine de son lit tiéde . . . 


Voila bien l’idéal érotique de Flaubert: la prostituée orientale— 
prostituée au monde entier! Et voila bien cétte sensualité morbide, qui 
cherche le ragoit de la profanation et de la cruauté; car Ennoia porte 
sur le visage des marques de morsures, le long des bras des traces de coups 
(page 89). Or, ce type de femme hante Flaubert depuis sa jeunesse. 
La courtisane Marie, dans Novembre, est déja une préfiguration d’En- 
noia: “‘la débauche la décore,”’ elle aussi, “‘d’une beauté infernale,”’ et 
limprégne d’“une poésie supréme, mélée de malédiction et de 
volupté.”’!4 

Tout cela est vrai; et l’on peut méme, avec M. Praz, suivre 4 travers 
la littérature ‘““décadente”’ la fortune de ce type féminin. L’Ennoia de 
Flaubert est la Phaedra de Swinburne; elle est Ia Pamphila de d’An- 
nunzio. C’est encore |’ “‘éternelle Héléne” dont parle Barrés dans les 
Déracinés. 

Et pourtant, cette étrange figure, qui semble cristalliser ses plus 
troubles désirs, Flaubert ne |’a pas inventée: ce couplet frénétique re- 
pose, comme tout le reste, sur une donnée documentaire. 

Parlant de la reine de Saba, Taine écrivait 4 Flaubert:"* “Ou diable 
avez-vous trouvé ce type moral et physique, et ce costume? Car je suis 
persuadé que pour cela aussi, vous avez des autorités, ou du moins des 


112. La Carne, la Morte e il Diavolo nella Letteratura romantica, Milan, 1930, pp. 154-155. 

113. De la, par exemple, sa prédilection pour Apulée. Cf. E. L. Ferrére, L’Esthétique de 
Gustave Flaubert, 1913, pp. 92-93. 

114. Geuvres de Jeunesse, u, 193, 230, 224-225. Cf. aussi le couplet sur la fille de joie dans 
Par les champs . . . , p. 247. 

115. Loe. cit., p. 683. 
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documents, des points de départ?” Et en effet, Flaubert a des garants 
pour ses fantaisies les plus débridées en apparence: il en a pour son 
Ennoia. 

Si on lui demande “‘quels sont les Anciens qui racontent cette belle 
histoire,” il peut répondre, avec Beausobre, “que c’est Irénée, 1, 20; 
Saint Epiphane, Haeres., XX1; Cyrille de Jérusalem, Catech. V1; Théo- 
doret, Haeres. Fab. 1, 1; mais en particulier Tertullien, qui l’a embellie 
de tous les ornements que lui fournissait une imagination vive et féconde 
(De Anima, XX1V).”""6 

Reprenons le début du couplet: “Elle a été l’Héléne des Troyens, dont 
le poéte Stésichore a maudit la mémoire,” . . . qui dit cela, mot pour 
mot? C’est Matter;"7 et Matter ne fait ici que citer Tertullien.™* 
De méme, c’est Epiphane qui nous apprend que cette Héléne passait 
incessamment dans des corps de filles et de femmes; et que Simon la 
retrouva a Tyr, dans une maison de prostitution." 

Ainsi Flaubert, une fois de plus, peut produire des “auteurs”—tout 
comme jadis Corneille—pour appuyer ses “inventions” les plus ex- 
travagantes. On croit le prendre en flagrant délit de lyrisme: il se dé- 
fend et se justifie, textes en main. Mais ce qui est admirable, n’est-ce 
pas justement cet accord entre son temmpérament et son sujet? II se sent 
1a, comme il le dit, “libre dans sa nature.’’ Sans faire mentir l’histoire, 
il peut confesser, 4 pleine voix, son secret le plus intime: loin de le 
baillonner, l’érudition lui fournit des mythes et des symboles pour 
s’exprimer. 

Voila pourquoi il est injuste de reprocher 4 Flaubert d’avoir dé- 
libérément “remué l’ordure supra-sensible’’; il est injuste de dénoncer 
en lui un précurseur de ce Rémy de Gourmont dont les héros, pervers 
et sacriléges 4 froid, “‘épuisent avec méthode tous les articles de 
lévangile gnostique.””° Car ses réves, 4 lui, se confondent avec les 
réveries monstrueuses du passé. 


Pour porter un jugement d’ensemble sur |’épisode des Hérésies, il 
po J P 
\ , xa + 7 > ‘ ° e 
faut le replacer a |’époque ot il a été concu, c’est-a-dire aux environs 
P . . 
de 1848; et il faut le comparer a des tentatives analogues, contem- 
4 . 

poraines et postérieures. 

On n’a pas pris garde que Flaubert y esquisse par avance les Origines 


116. I, 35. 

117. 1, 281. 

118. De Anima; xxxtv. O Helenam, s’écrie Tertullien, inter poetas et haereticos laborantem! 

119. Haeres., xx, 56-57: Et enim vagam quamdam mulierculam, nomine Helenam, nactu 
patria Tyriam, etc. Eamden esse confirmabat Helenam, etc... . ea in varia transformante se 
mulierum ac feminarum corpora... . 

120. Le Fantime, 2° éd., 1893, p. 35. 
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du Christianisme: la matiére qu’il traite est celle-la méme que traitera 
Renan dans les Evangiles, dans \Eglise Chrétienne et dans Marc- 
Auréle.™ 

Flaubert, bien entendu, n’a jamais eu la prétention de se comparer a 
Renan, auquel il a toujours témoigné la plus déférente admiration. Il a 
salué avec enthousiasme les premiers volumes des Origines—la Vie de 
Jésus, Les Apétres, Saint Paul, qui figurent d’ailleurs dans sa liste biblio- 
graphique.” Mais au moment de la publication de I’ Antéchrist, il écrit 
cette phrase significative: “‘Je trouve cela, moi, un trés beau livre, et 
comme je connais T époque pour l avoir spécialement étudiée, je vous assure 
que !’érudition de ce bouquin-la est solide. C’est de la véritable his- 
toire.””?* [] parle en devancier, et presque en confrére. De méme, quand 
paraitra |’ Eglise Chrétienne, il pourra affirmer, en pleine connaissance 
de cause, que “‘c’est un vrai bijou d’érudition.’’!*4 

I] est curieux de voir ce que Renan lui-méme pensait de la Tentation 
définitive, et particuliérement de |’épisode qui nous intéresse. 

Flaubert attendait anxieusement I’arrét de son savant ami. I espérait 
un article, qui l’eit vengé de l’incompréhension malveillante de la 
critique.’”* Renan se fit prier, et finalement il écrivit l’article sous forme 
d'une lettre qu’il envoya de Venise le 8 septembre 1874 et qui parut dans 
les Débats.'*6 

Le ton de cette lettre est assez ambigu. Sans doute Renan re- 


connait-il que Flaubert a offert au public—un public indigne—une 
ceuvre “longuement étudiée.” Mais c’est tout de méme I’artiste qu’il 
loue aux dépens de l’érudit. Il compare la Tentation 4 un tableau de 
Tiepolo, “qui ouvre 4 l’imagination un réve brillant.” Et “cela suffit. 
Ni l’archéologue ...ni l’historien n’ont 4 réclamer.” Aprés tout, 
“Jes Tentations de Callot et de Téniers n’apprennent rien en fait 


” 


Whistoire. ... 
Renan termine par un compliment ot |’on croit sentir une pointe de 
condescendance du savant “professionnel” pour le dilettante: 


Cela me plait extrémement, et je ne suis pas seul de mon avis; des profes- 
seurs de la Faculté de théologie protestante de Strasbourg, maintenant 4 Paris, 
4 qui j’ai prété votre livre, en ont été ravis. On peut sans doute nous récuser, 


121. Voici les chapitres correspondants: Les Evangiles, m, xvm, xx; L’ Eglise Chrétienne, 
IX, X, XVI, XVIII, XX, XxIv, xxv1; Marc-Auréle, v, vu, vit, 1X, X, XI, XVIII, XIX. 

122. P. 288. Flaubert recommande aussi les Etudes d’ Histoire religieuse 1 Mile Leroyer 
de Chantepie, le 12 décembre 1857 (n° 566). 

123. Lettre 4 Mme Roger des Genettes, septembre 1873 (n° 1405). 

124. Lettre 4 Mme X, 1876 (édition du Centenaire, tv, 129). 

125. Cf. lettres du 8 avril et du 1** mai 1874 4 George Sand (n° 1448 et 1450). 

126. Lettre d M. Gustave Flaubert sur la Tentation de Saint Antoine, reprod. dans Feuilles 
détachées, xxv1, 345-352. Cf. toute la série des lettres de Flaubert 4 Georges Charpentier, de 
juillet 4 décembre 1874 (n™ 1468, 1480, 1507, 1515, 1518, 1519, 1520, 1521). 
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nous autres qui nous occupons de |’Histoire des dogmes. Nous sommes un peu a 
votre égard comme un chimiste ou un physicien, 4 qui une femme jeune et char- 
mante parle de ses travaux. Nos idées reviennent 4 nous, parées de votre riche 
fantaisie, et nous font un véritable effet d’enchantement. 


Ainsi, par une sorte de coquetterie 4 rebours, Renan se pose en savant 
austére en face d’un artiste brillant et léger. Le contraste est forcé; en 
fait, de méme qu’il y a du savant chez Flaubert, il y a chez Renan un 
artiste incurable. II suffit de voir, par exemple, le parti qu’il a tiré de la 
lettre de l’Eglise de Lyon aux Eglises d’Asie—cette méme lettre dont 
s’inspira Flaubert. . . 7 Et combien de fois Renan, lui aussi, céde-t-il 
4 la tentation d’achever le tableau que lui suggére un texte! Voyons 
plutét “avec quel art exquis et fantaisiste’™* il remanie et compléte 
la description d’une assemblée montaniste qu’il a trouvée dans Saint 
Epiphane: 

Epiphane, Pan. xix 

Souvent dans leurs assemblées on 
voit entrer sept vierges portant des 
torches et vétues de blanc, qui vien- 
nent prophétiser devant le peuple. 
Elles manifestent une sorte d’enthou- 


Renan, Marc-Auréle, page 217 
Sept vierges portant des flambeaux, 
vétues de blanc, entraient dans I’église 
poussant des gémissements de péni- 
tence, versant des torrents de larmes et 
déplorant par des gestes expressifs les 


siasme qui dupe les assistants et 
provoque leurs larmes. Elles versent 
des pleurs, comme plongées dans les 
lamentations de la pénitence, et par 
leur attitude elles déplorent la vie des 


miséres de la vie humaine. Puis com- 
mencaient les scénes d illuminisme. Au 
milieu du peuple, les vierges étaient pri- 
ses d enthousiasme, préchaient, prophé- 
tisaient, tombaient en extase. Les assis- 


hommes... tants éclataient en sanglots et sortaient 


pénétrés de componction. 


Cette habileté 4 développer les moindres indications d’un texte et 4 
les transposer dramatiquement—c’est le secret méme de Flaubert. 

Il existe également, entre I’épisode des Heérésies et les grandes 
épopées (ou les ébauches épiques) du XIX° siécle des points de contact 
qu’il me parait intéressant de signaler. 

Le théme central du gnosticisme, tel qu’il est exposé chez Valentin, 
est riche en ressources poétiques que Flaubert n’a pas manqué d’ex- 
ploiter. Il y a une étrange majesté dans le récit des origines du Pléréme: 
“Le plus parfait des Etres, des Eons, l’Abime, reposait au sein de la 
Profondeur avec la Pensée. De leur Union sortit I’Intelligence, qui eut 
pour compagne la Vérité.’’”® 


127. Marc-Auréle, chap. xix: “Les Martyrs de Lyon,” pp. 303-335. Cf. RR, xxxvi, 
216-217. 

128. L’expression est de P. de Labriolle, qui signale cet exemple dans la Crise Monta- 
niste, 1913, P. §20. 

129. P. 56. Flaubert suit de tout prés Réville, Saint Irénée . . . , pp. 1022-1025. 
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C’est encore une idée frappante et belle que celle de la dégradation 
progressive du Divin: tous les Eons deviennent d’autant moins purs et 
d’autant plus malheureux que dans |’échelle des émanations ils s’éloi- 
gnent davantage de l’Etre Supréme. 


Ainsi, comme les échos d’une voix qui s’éloigne, comme les effluves d’un 
parfum qui s’évapore, comme les feux du soleil qui se couche, les Puissances 
émanées du Principe vont toujours s’affaiblissant (page 56). 


Mais surtout la chute et la rédemption de Sophia forment une suite 
de symboles grandioses. 
Possédée du désir de comprendre |’abime, 


. .. Sophia s’élanga hors du Pléréme . . . Cependant son effort pour s’en- 
fuir avait laissé dans le vide une image d’elle, une substance mauvaise, Achara- 
moth. Le Sauveur en eut pitié, la délivra de ses passions; et du sourire d’Acha- 
ramoth délivrée la lumiére naquit; ses larmes formérent les eaux; sa tristesse 
engendra la matiére noire.'*° 


Ainsi l’univers sensible est né de l’inquiétude d’un étre divin, de son 
désir et de sa souffrance. 

Enfin, les efforts douloureux de la Sagesse déchue pour se dégager des 
liens de la chair et pour remonter dans les espaces sublimes du Pléréme, 
le jour ot “les hommes, devenus de purs esprits, épouseront des an- 
ges” (page 57), ces efforts expriment les tourments d’une 4me re- 
ligieuse assoiffée d’infini. 

Or, ces spéculations et ces images, on en retrouve le reflet ou |’ana- 
logue dans les tentatives épiques des romantiques et des Parnassiens. 

C’est ce que M. H. J. Hunt a montré dans un ouvrage récent, The 
Epic in XIXth Century France, ot il rappelle que, depuis le début du 
XIX° siécle, nos poétes se sont considérés volontiers comme des 
hiérophantes. Chacun a sa révélation ou son message, que ce soit le 
secret de la destinée humaine ou celui des révolutions de Vhistoire. 
Mais pour vaticiner—a |’exemple de Ballanche et de Quinet—ils 
empruntent des symboles aux vieilles cosmogonies. Ils reprennent, avec 
des variantes, le theme essentiel que Lamartine a traité dans Ja Chute 
dun Ange; ils veulent tous écrire “l’épopée métaphysique des vicis- 
situdes de l’Ame dégradée.””!** Tel sera encore le dessein de Victor Hugo 
dans Ja Fin de Satan et Dieu. Mais dans le génie apocalyptique de Hugo, 
il y a en outre, comme I’a trés bien observé Renan, les traits d’un 
hérésiarque du II* siécle: 

130. P. 57. Cf. Epiphane, Haeres., xxx1, 183: Nam ¢ lacrymis humidum omne, e risu lucidum, 
¢ dolore ac stupore corporea mundi elementa manasse., etc. 

131. Oxford, 1941. 


132. Cf. Hunt, op. cit., p. 167. Cf. aussi A. Viatte, Les Sources occultes du Romantisme. 
Illuminisme. Théosophie, 1928, u. 
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Sur les Ames, il a les idées de Tertullien; il croit les voir, les toucher. . . . 
Son Dieu est Il’ Abime des gnostiques. Sa vie s’est passée sous la puissante obses- 
sion d’un infini vivant qui I’embrassait, le débordait de toutes parts, et au sein 
duquel il lui était doux de se perdre.* 


Chez les Parnassiens, |’un des cas les plus intéressants est celui de 
Louis Ménard.'** A défaut des ambitions épiques de ses contemporains, 
il avait la curiosité passionnée des mythes philosophiques. Or, aprés 
1863, nous le voyons s’initier aux spéculations gnostiques sur l’origine 
du mal; et comme Flaubert, le voila qui se penche sur ce laboratoire 
alexandrin, ot s’élabora l’extraordinaire “‘chimie intellectuelle”’ des 
débuts de l’ére chrétienne. Le systéme de Valentin, en particulier, 
l’arréte et le fascine: et dans son Banquet d’ Alexandrie, il met en scéne 
Valentin lui-méme, qui explique (comme dans la Tentation!) que “le 
monde est I’ ceuvre d’un Dieu en délire.’’!** Par ailleurs, il emprunte aux 
néo-platoniciens l’idée de l’dme “enchainée 4 la prison du corps,” 
mais qui peut, grace 4 la souffrance, remonter vers son premier séjour; 
et il traite, aprés de Laprade, le mythe de Psyché. 

Cependant, c’est un Parnassien attardé, André de Guerne, qui nous 
fournit le paralléle le plus étroit avec la Tentation. 

Ses Siécles morts forment comme un vaste triptyque dont le troisiéme 
volet, |’ Orient Chrétien, évoque les haines théologiques qui s’affrontérent 


dans les premiers conciles et les hérésies qui divisérent |’Eglise.1** 
Le gnosticisme est représenté par un long poéme intitulé: “‘La Passion 
de Pistis Sophia.” 

Au début du poéme, Jésus apparait en secret aux Apétres pour leur 
révéler les mystéres de la Gnose: 


.. . Jai sauvé T ame errante et Sophia punie. 
Qui suis-je? qu’ai-je fait? Lorsque sera finie 
La fuite, dans les temps, des siécles révolus, 
Lorsque tous les éons, ne se distinguant plus, 
Dans la Perfection du céleste royaume 
Réuniront leur gloire au centre du Pléréme, 
Alors, 6 Bien-aimés! I Esprit vous répondra. 
Maintenant, dans la nuit, une autre parlera, 
Disant le vain désir, la chute, la souff rance, 
Le Chaos ténébreux, la vivace espérance, 

Et le salut supréme et l immortalité! 

133. Feuilles détachées, pp. 280-281. 

134. Cf. Henri Peyre, Louis Ménard, 1932, pp. 299-302; 306-307. 

135. Réveries d'un paien mystique, éd. 1901, pp. 64-83, et spécialement, p. 78. Cf. aussi 
la Réponse du naturaliste au mythologue, ibid., p. 121: “‘Puisque vous aimez la mythologie 
chrétienne, demandez 4 la Gnose de vous expliquer le mystére de la génération des étres,” 
etc. Ménard avait lui aussi transposé ses inquiétudes philosophiques dans le personnage d’un 


ermite: cf. la Légende de Saint Hilarion, ibid., pp. 86-103. 
136. Les Siécles morts, m1: \’ Orient chrétien, 1897. 
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Les disciples restent déconcertés par ces paroles obscures. Mais alors 
apparait l’autre, Sophia elle-méme, qui vient compléter la révélation. 
C’est une femme “pale et morne,” dont les traits expriment tour 4 tour 
“Y'immuable lumiére et la matiére infame, l’espérance et le désespoir.” 
Elle conte aux Apétres sa fabuleuse odyssée: comment, fascinée par la 
splendeur du Pére, elle essaya de s’envoler vers lui; et la déchéance 
qui fut sa punition: 

. . . Comme tombe un ramier que blesse un trait percant, 
Jai connu Ja descente en la nuit solitaire .. . 


Longtemps, elle est restée “ensevelie en sa propre souillure,”’ 


Comme un mourant qui rale, au fond du noir chaos. 


Mais elle gardait, dans son abjection, le souvenir lumineux du Trésor 
un instant apercu. Enfin, l’Eon Jésus !’a prise en pitié: il a racheté 
Sophia, et le monde est né de son repentir: 

Et la matiére enfin s écoulant de mon ame, 
De mon désir ardent naquit I ardente flamme, 


L’ombre de ma tristesse, et onde de mes pleurs, 
Et la création de toutes mes douleurs . . . 


A présent, elle a reconquis sa place au sein du Pléréme; et elle entonne 
un hymne triomphal de gratitude et d’amour: 


Gloire a toi, Rédempteur, et gloire a la lumiére! 


Jai cité ces extraits de ce poéme oublié parce qu’il forme un pendant 
exact aux couplets de Valentin et d’Ennoia chez Flaubert, et parce qu’il 
est (en vers) l’expression la plus précise et la plus érudite de ce mythe 
de “lame errante’”’ qui hanta l’imagination poétique du XTX¢® siécle. 


En marge de ce courant épique, il faut signaler un curieux projet 
congu par Verlaine. Verlaine eut un moment !’ambition de rivaliser avec 
Flaubert et d’écrire, lui aussi, sa Tentation de Saint Antoine—bien 
entendu, dans un esprit tout différent. II s’agissait d’un livret d’opéra: 
la partition était confiée 4 son ex-beau-frére, Charles de Sivry. 


Je t'envoie aujourd’hui (écrit Verlaine a de Sivry le 14 septembre 1878) la 
premiére scéne de la Tentation. Vois si ¢a peut aller. Je n’ai pas étalé d’érudi- 
tion, et j’ai juste employé les noms démonologiques qui m’ont paru les plus so- 
nores, 4 la bonne franquette. La scéne suivante s’ouvrira sur le choeur des fan- 
tomes de |’armée anti-hérésiarque, rythmé 4 7, en petites strophes séches de six 
vers: 

Christ est notre polémarque, etc. 
L’armée, avec ses cantines (propinae), ses filles de joie, ses tribunaux d’excep- 
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tion, etc., campe autour d’Antoine, d’ou incidents, récitatifs, chansons. Enfin, 
je veux faire ¢a moins béte que Flaubert: “Je suis ceci—je suis cela,” comme 
dans les revues de fin d’année!"*7 


Malgré ce dédain superbe, Verlaine éprouva le besoin de relire 
Flaubert, peut-étre pour alimenter une imagination déficiente. Le 14 
novembre suivant, il écrit 4 Lepelletier: “Si quelquefois, en ta qualité 
de publiciste influent, tu pouvais te procurer 4 l’ceil la Tentation de 
Saint Antoine de Flaubert, livre parait-il assez intelligent des matiéres 
traitées, envoie, je te prie, dés que possible.” 

Nous ignorerons toujours si la Tentation de Verlaine eit été “moins 
béte’’ que celle de Flaubert: car il ne l’écrivit jamais. 

Un autre “rival” de Flaubert est Anatole France. On sait que Thais 
reprend en partie le sujet de la Tentation. On y retrouve, en particulier, 
les Hérésies, dans la personne de |’Arien Marcus et du gnostique 
Zénothémis. Celui-ci expose 4 plusieurs reprises les thémes qui nous 
sont familiers: le Dieu des Juifs est un mauvais génie, un imposteur 
jaloux; le serpent, un bienfaiteur; Cain, une victime.... Il salue 
“comme trois esprits célestes’’ Jésus, Basilide et Valentin; enfin, il 
raconte 4 son tour l’histoire d’Héléne-Ennoia et de sa rédemption. II 
explique que “la science et la méditation ne sont que des degrés de la 
connaissance; l’extase seule conduit aux vérités éternelles.”” Et, dé- 
daigneux de la morale vulgaire, il déclare: “Je suis parfait; les parfaits 
ne sont tenus 4 aucune loi. Le corps peut céder au désir sans que l’4me 
en soit occupée.””!* 

France jugeait avec quelque dédain |’énorme et laborieuse docu- 
mentation de Flaubert;?** la sienne est plus discréte et plus coulante. 
Mais !’atmosphére du débat supprime, chez lui, tout effet dramatique. 
C’est encore un Banquet d’ Alexandrie, 4 \a maniére de Louis Ménard: 
ce n’est plus la violence passionnée des sectaires de la Tentation, c’est 
un dialogue de philosophes blasés, qui s’informent des curiosités re- 
ligieuses du jour avec un scepticisme trés “‘fin de siécle.” 


Ces comparaisons et ces rapprochements permettent, me semble-t-il, 
de mieux “situer’’ la Tentation. Malgré son “‘inactualité” superbe, elle a 
ses racines profondes dans la pensée contemporaine. Elle se rattache a 
tout un cycle de recherches historiques et de spéculations poético- 
philosophiques. Elle évoque et reconstruit le passé; mais le passé ré- 


fracté par |’ imagination inquiéte du XIX° siécle. 
P £ q 


137. CEuvres completes, éd. de la Pléiade, 1938, pp. 1093-1094. 
138. Thais, nouv. éd., 1923, pp. 143-150; 163-168; 172 et passim. 
139. Cf. RR, xxxvi, 202, note 9. 
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Or, c’est bien 14, en derniére analyse, ce que voulait Flaubert. Dans 
une de ses derniéres lettres,'*° il le déclare expressément: 


Dieu sait 4 quel point je pousse le scrupule en fait de documents, livres, in- 
formations, voyages, etc. Eh bien! je regarde tout cela comme trés secondaire 
et inférieur. La vérité ou ce qu’on appelle ainsi ne doit étre qu’un tremplin 
pour s’élever plus haut. Me croyez-vous assez godiche pour étre convaincu que 
j'ai fait dans Salammbé une vraie reproduction de Carthage, et dans Saint-Antoine 
une peinture exacte de |’alexandrinisme? Ah! non. Mais je suis sir d’avoir 
exprimé |’idéal qu’on en a aujourd’hui. 


Nous avons un moyen facile de vérifier cette assertion. Relisons 
l’épisode des Hérésies; et lisons, sit6t aprés, sur le méme sujet, une page 
d’un historien philosophe comme Taine, et une page d’un romancier 
mystique comme Huysmans: dans les trois textes, on discerne les mémes 
résonances; ils se répondent, comme des échos. 

Voici celui de Taine: 


La vie réelle semblait un songe. L’ univers, transfiguré par le délire, apparais- 
sait comme une hiérarchie d’étres surnaturels, émanations d’un principe obscur, 
d’autant plus grossiéres qu’elles s’en éloignaient davantage, et dont l’homme 
était la plus vile. La perfection était de mépriser cette terre; la félicité était 
de la quitter et de remonter |’échelle qui conduisait 4 l’unité supréme. De la 
Perse, de I’Inde, de Egypte, de la Syrie, arrivait un souffle mystique, et le 
vertige religieux, comme une contagion, gagnait les mes. Des prophétes parais- 
saient en Judée. Simon le Mage se disait Dieu le Pére, et promenait avec lui 
une femme, symbole de la pensée rachetée. Dosithée se croyait le Messie. 
Les miracles se multipliaient, les sectes foisonnaient. Les débris des anciennes 
religions, le naturalisme sensuel, le mysticisme exalté, le panthéisme profond, 
les textes de la Bible, les Evangiles apocryphes, les dogmes des philosophes, 
les interprétations symboliques, les réveries astrologiques, se fondaient en 
doctrines incohérentes, abime mouvant de disputes et d’extases, prodigieux 
chaos ov fermentaient confondus le divin et I’humain, la matiére et l’esprit, le 
surnaturel et la nature, parmi les ténébres et les éclairs. Quiconque lit les 
dogmes des gnostiques, des Valentiniens, des Ophites, des Carpocratiens, res- 
pire l’odeur de la fiévre et se croit dans un hépital, parmi des hallucinés qui 
contemplent leur pensée fourmillante et fixent sur le vide leurs yeux bril- 
lants.# 


Non seulement cette page condense toute la matiére de |’ épisode des 
Heérésies; mais elle en traduit merveilleusement I’ esprit général. 
Or, la critique moderne (j’entends la critique du XX° siécle) a sévére- 


140. A Léon Hennique, 2-3 février 1880 (n° 1942). 
141. Essais de critique et d’ histoire, éd. 1896, pp. 292-293: ““M. Troplong et M. de Monta- 
lembert.” 
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ment jugé l’interprétation de Taine; et que lui reproche-t-elle? D’ex- 
primer le point de vue du X1X° siécle—au lieu de chercher 4 s’assimiler 
l’attitude d’esprit des premiers siécles chrétiens: 


Nous pourrions peut-étre nous demander—é€crit Buonaiuti'*—si cette fagon 
expéditive de juger le grand phénoméne gnostique ne dérive pas de |’erreur 
plus ou moins consciente qui consiste 4 projeter sur le passé nos habitudes 
d’esprit et nos méthodes de recherche. A une époque de méthode expéri- 
mentale la cosmologie et la psychologie du gnosticisme doivent nécessaire- 
ment apparaitre comme les produits d’imaginations malades; mais si, comme 
c’est le devoir des savants, nous nous transportons 4 |’époque ot fleurit le 
gnosticisme, et si nous réfléchissons qu’a cette époque l’imagination était la 
faculté 4 laquelle on avait recours pour tenter d’expliquer les problémes de 
univers, nous devrons reconnaitre que la spéculation gnostique représente 
lune des tentatives les plus remarquables pour synthétiser les idées philo- 
sophiques et religieuses de l’ére impériale. 


L’observation est pertinente. Taine, malgré son savoir et ses dons 
@historien, juge le passé 4 la lumiére du présent: il voit le gnosticisme 4 
travers un cerveau de philosophe positiviste. Flaubert avait essayé de le 

> «cx , 4 29143 . . . ° , 
voir “a travers un cerveau d’ascéte. Mais il savait bien qu’on 
n’échappe pas 4 son temps. “Je vous défie,”’ disait-il, “de ne pas faire du 
moderne en peignant la cour de Sésostris!’’ Nous ne pouvons voir le 


passé qu’en perspective; et cette perspective change constamment; 
c’est pourquoi, disait-il encore, “l’histoire romaine est 4 refaire tous les 
vingt-cing ans!’ 

Voyons maintenant |’évocation des Hérésies dans A rebours. Il y a 
d’étonnantes affinités—et bien révélatrices—entre des Esseintes et 
Saint Antoine.® Le héros de Huysmans, 4 la lecture des Péres de 
l’Eglise, 


. . . pensait a des interprétations contradictoires de dogmes, 4 des apostasies 
perdues. Des bribes de ces schismes, des bouts de ces hérésies qui divisérent, 
pendant des siécles, les églises de l’Occident et de Orient. . . . 

La encore, d’autres systémes soutenaient que le Rédempteur n’avait pas eu 
de corps, que cette expression des livres saints devait étre prise au figuré; 
tandis que Tertullien émettait son fameux axiome quasi-matérialiste: “Rien 
n’est incorporel que ce qui n’est pas; tout ce qui est a un corps qui lui est 
propre.” 

Ce fut, dans sa cervelle, un grouillement de paradoxes, de subtilités, un vol 


142. Frammenti gnostici, Rome, 1923, Introduction. 

143. C’est l’expression méme de Taine, appliquée 4 la Tentation. Cf. supra, p. 315. 
144. Lettre citée. 

145. Des Esseintes est du reste un grand admirateur de la Tentation. 
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de poils fendus en quatre, un écheveau de régles aussi compliquées que des 
articles de code, prétant 4 tous les sens, 4 tous les jeux de mots, aboutissant 
4 une jurisprudence céleste des plus ténues, des plus baroques. 

Puis le cété abstrait s’effaga, et tout un cété plastique lui succéda. 

Il vit défiler toute une procession de prélats, levant, pour bénir la foule 
agenouillée, des bras d’or, agitant leurs barbes blanches dans la lecture et 
la priére; il vit s’enfoncer dans des cryptes obscures des files silencieuses 
de pénitents. De méme qu’aprés une touche d’opium de Quincey, au seul mot de 
“Consul Romanus,” évoquait des pages entiéres de Tite-Live, regardait s’avan- 
cer la marche solennelle des consuls, s’ébranler la pompeuse ordonnance des 
armées romaines,™ lui, sur une expression théologique, demeurait haletant, 
considérait des reflux de peuple, des apparitions épiscopales se détachant sur les 
fonds embrasés de basiliques. . . . 

Puis, en une subite rébellion . . . des idées monstrueuses naissaient en lui: 
des idées de ces sacriléges prévus par le manuel des confesseurs, des ignomi- 
nieux et impurs abus de |’eau bénite et de l’huile sainte. Et une affreuse gran- 
deur lui paraissait devoir résulter d’un crime pratiqué, en pleine église, par 
un croyant s’acharnant, dans une horrible allégresse, dans une joie toute 
sadique, 4 blasphémer, 4 couvrir d’outrages, 4 abreuver d’opprobre, les choses 
révérées. . . 147 


Dans ces réveries d’un esthéte décadent, qui reflétent “I’état des 
choses pieuses et des esprits anxieux vers 1880,’’** on retrouve tour 4 
tour les aspects “théologiques” de la tentation de Saint Antoine: le 


vertige intellectuel; la griserie pittoresque; et jusqu’a |’acre saveur de 
la profanation. 

En somme, en juxtaposant la page de Taine et celle de Huysmans, on 
obtient l’analyse compléte et pénétrante de |’épisode des Heérésies. 
N’est-ce pas la meilleure preuve que Flaubert y avait exprimé |’ “‘idéal” 
de ses contemporains, leur vision du monde religieux aux premiers 
siécles de notre ére? 


JEAN SEZNEC 
Harvard University 


146. Flaubert n’avait pas méme besoin d’opium: il lui suffisait d’un mot de Montesquieu. 
Lisant 4 haute voix le Dialogue de Sylla et d’ Eucrate: ‘“‘Sylla, lui dis-je,” . . . il s’interrompait 
aussitét pour crier: Toute I’ histoire romaine est la~dedans! 

147. A rebours, pp. 107-108. 

148. P. Valéry, Variété 11: “Souvenir de J. K. Huysmans,” p. 241. 
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Propalladia and other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. Edited by Joseph 
E. Gillet. Volume One. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania (George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin), 1943. Pp. xvi+292 (58 plates be- 
tween pp. [128] and [129]). 

Probably not since the decade or so ending in 1921, when at last Foulché- 
Delbosc’s edition of the Obras of Géngora appeared, has a critical edition of a 
significant Spanish author been more eagerly awaited than the final results of 
the labors of Professor Gillet on Torres Naharro, now partially available in 
this Volume One. We had become aware that Mr. Gillet had fixed his major 
attention upon the author of the first true “comedia de capa y espada”’ as far 
back at least as 1920; he then published in this review (Volume x1, Number 1, 
January-March, 1920, 265-275) an article announcing the discovery of, and 
describing, the only now known complete copy of the second Naples edition, 
1524, of the Propaladia in the library of the Hispanic Society of America, and 
identifying as another copy of the same edition the imperfect and much dis- 
cussed “ejemplar de Moratin.”” One came to feel thereafter that he had more or 
less pre-empted the field, and, as a matter of fact, there has been in the inter- 
vening years only one serious infringement upon these unclaimed rights, 
namely by Sr. A. R. Rodriguez Mofino of Madrid. The latter, in 1937, rightly 
proud to be the possessor of copies of two of the 16th-century editions of the 
Propaladia, and justifiably dissatisfied with Cotarelo y Mori’s hastily scribbled 
Advertencia in the Spanish Academy’s facsimile reproduction in 1936 of the 
Biblioteca Nacional’s imperfect and deteriorating copy of the princeps, appar- 
ently felt that an end should be put to the delay and consequently proceeded to 
present his version of the existing status of Torres Naharro bibliography in 
an article entitled “El teatro de Torres Naharro (1517—1936),” with the sub- 
title “(Indicaciones bibliogrdaficas),” in RFE (Tomo xxtv, 1937, Cuaderno 1°, 
38-82). In the course of this he utilized, in the form of a full five-page quota- 
tion, a complete Spanish translation of Gillet’s detailed description of the 1524 
Propaladia, changing (page 53) the date (“M.D.xxmm’”’) to “M.D.xxm’”’ and, 
incidentally be it said, twice citing as the source of all this information The 
Hispanic Review ('). Anything else designed to disseminate familiarity with 
Torres Naharro’s writings and significance, such as the “more or less popular 
edition” of which Gillet (first page of Foreword) has gotten wind, may be 
presumed to be waiting upon the publication of Gillet’s text of what is univer- 
sally accepted as the more important part of his author’s works, in the volume 
or volumes still to come, after which it will be odd indeed if many a “casa 
editorial” on either side of the Atlantic does not regale us with a “Teatro 
escogido de Torres Naharro,” with the text duly modernized. I have just said 
“volume or volumes,”’ for on this point the Foreword is not specific and it is not 
clear whether the “study of the author himself, as a man and as an artist of the 
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Renaissance,” announced as forthcoming “eventually,” is to be a part of the 
critical edition now launched or an independent work. Be that as it may, the 
numerous cross-references in the footnotes of the present volume are an in- 
dication that the next parts must be in an advanced state of preparation. 

The new edition gets under way with a final clearing up of the matter in 
which there has been so much floundering for more than a century, namely 
the bibliography of Torres Naharro. Slightly more than one-half of the present 
Volume One (i.¢., including the plates) is devoted to this question in all its 
aspects. First, naturally, comes a long chapter on “Editions of the Propalladia’”’ 
(the form is “Propaladia” on the title-pages of all editions from the [Seville, 
1526?] edition on). The whole section, under the general heading “Bibliog- 
raphy,” covers most of what in the general run of critical editions constitutes 
an Introduction, minus the conventional biography. It would be difficult to 
imagine any considerable number of useful, interesting, or just plainly amusing 
details of description and history bearing on editions real and unreal of the 
Propaladia that do not find their place here, based largely on the actual handling 
by Giller of volumes in question but occasionally on documentation (including 
photographs) supplied by reliable correspondents. Three phantom editions 
now appear to be definitely laid low; the ghost of one edition (Seville, 1520) is 
left still prowling about, liable at any moment to become incarnate again; the 
once specter-like figure of a second Seville edition (1526) is almost conclu- 
sively identified as none other than a very real and very healthy person, but 
limping at the present time from the want of a colophon in the only known 
copy; the next Seville edition (“‘1533-1534’’) is revealed to have a sort of 
double personality; and the final Seville edition (1545), decidedly not a ghost 
since it has allowed itself to be photographed, etc., as we are informed (pages 
46 and 47) in language not exempt from piquancy, is shown up as rather re- 
luctant to appear in public. With regard to an edition of Toledo, 1535, Gillet 
seems to be non-committal, although giving it, qualified as “unavailable,” a 
place in the stemma (page [128]), so that here again there remains the possibil- 
ity of only a ghostly existence since the 18th century. It may be noted, without 
detriment to the value and interest of the mass of details assembled here, that 
as to 16th-century editions of the Propaladia the net result of this lengthy mar- 
shalling of facts, aided now and then by surmisal and theorizing, is the one 
stated in nine lines of print by Gillet in 1930 (Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, u, 239 f.) and later acquiesced in by Rodriguez 
Moiino. 

The next chapter, and the next longest one, “Editions of Single Plays,” is 
devoted to a description of the seven known 16th-century swelta editions (only 
two dated) of five of Torres Naharro’s eight comedias in an order which could 
be called tentatively chronological if the positions of the items treated under 
numbers 16 and 17 respectively were interchanged. (Rodriguez Mofiino con- 
tents himself with an alphabetical order). This group of items in the bibliogra- 
phy of Torres Naharro is thus presented far more clearly than in the scattered 
notes in, for example, Menéndez y Pelayo’s “Estudio preliminar” in Libros de 
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antaho, x, published in 1900. It is only since this latter date that the existence 
of a number of the items in question has become known, thanks, at least in 
part, to purely lucky finds by the late A. L. Stiefel, Gillet, and this reviewer 
(the latter owing his luck to the fact that, one summer in one of the Paris 
libraries, while making out a “bulletin de demande” with a certain press-mark 
he neglected to cross, not his t’s, but his 7’s in continental European style). 
These finds having been all announced au fur et @ mesure, it need cause no 
surprise that again the result arrived at by Gillet coincides essentially with 
Rodriguez Mofiino’s numbers 24-30. One may wonder, however, at not finding 
here, bracketed, the “comedia o farsa de Fileno y Zambarda,” which is men- 
tioned (page [4]) in a quotation from Juan de Valdés. The authority of the 
author of the Didlogo de la lengua would seem to carry more weight than the 
mere guess (“pudiera conjeturarse”) of Menéndez y Pelayo that Torres 
Naharro is the author of an anonymous and vanished Liga de las buenas mugeres 
contra los Cortesanos, which is accorded a place and briefly discussed, with 
the title between brackets, in Chapter v, “Longer Poems in Sixteenth Century 
Editions” (page 104). 

There follow five rather short chapters, one (v, just mentioned) on the 
extra-Propaladia pieces, the others (m1, 1v, vi, vm) on the fate of Torres Na- 
harro’s writings or fragments thereof from their respective princeps printings 
down to our times, the latest date being 1942 with Fidelino de Figueiredo’s re- 
impression of Comedia Trofea. The most revealing of these chapters is probably 
number vi, “Shorter Poems in Sixteenth Century Editions,” for here it is 
shown that some of the now generally neglected lyrical compositions of Torres 
Naharro got reprinted in the early days more frequently than the average 
reader is apt to have suspected. But in this same chapter it will be permissible 
to voice minor objections: there is lack of standardization in the italicized 
small-print section headings: singular or plural noun (““Lamentaci6n 1, u, m” 
in A, a, “Cancién 1-1” under F, but “Romances u, m, tv; (Canciones 1-u-11-1v)” 
in D, 5; these latter four canciones are not re-listed under “F. CANCIONES,” 
while the long Capitulo u from A, a is re-listed under “B. CAP[TULOS”); in- 
dividual item-numbers are separated now by commas, and now by blank spaces, 
now by short dashes and now by semicolons; parentheses enclose both additional 
items (A, a; D, a; D, 5) and explanatory designations (D, f). All this caused 
confusion in the mind of the reader here reporting, to the point that, in 
order to be sure that he understood exactly what pieces by Torres Naharro 
were contained in some of the flying-sheets described, he was obliged to run 
down the references. 

Chapter vii establishes (for some cases, I should say attempts to establish) 
the filiation of known texts of Torres Naharro down to and including the 
Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo edition, 1880-1900. The first thirteen sections of 
the chapter have to be read closely for a clear comprehension of the “STEM- 
MA OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY EDITIONS” (of the Propaladia and 
sueltas of comedias) forming a one-page Chapter 1x, page [128]). In this stemma 
it would seem, from arguments advanced in Chapter vin, as if a “[Soldadesca]” 
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could be inserted in the upper left corner in a raised hooked position with re- 
spect to “Propalladia, Naples, 1517’’ and corresponding to “Tinellaria, s.l.a.,” 
and as if the first “[Aquilana]’’ could be raised to a similar position with re- 
spect to “Propalladia,/Naples, 1524”; also, as if the brackets should be re- 
moved from the second “‘[Aquilana]” and “‘Calamita”’ (not to be confused with 
“‘Calamita, s.\.a.”) be inserted on a line with the “Propalladia” of “‘Propalladia,/ 
[Seville, 1526?].” 

After the fifty-eight beautifully executed plates, to which Gillet has had 
many an occasion to point, we come at last to “TEXT.” Here are reproduced, 
first the Preliminaries (of Propalladia, Naples, 1517: basic text), then, without 
regard (cf. also ed. Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo) to Torres Naharro’s own 
plan of a well-chosen banquet composed of an “‘antepasto,” a “principal cibo,” 
and a “‘pospasto””—a banquet the conventionality of which already in 1520 was 
violated by the serving, after the “pospasto,” of a second helping (Comedia 
Calamita) to the “principal cibo” and, in 1524, a third helping (Comedia 
Aquilana) to the same—all the known compositions of Torres Naharro except 
the eight comedias. In other words, we have here the same 49 pieces, minus 
the valedictory “‘Ad Lectores”’ (see Plate u1 and page 133), as in the Cafiete- 
Menéndez y Pelayo edition, 1, [21]—129, and u, [347]-417, the first 43 
(through the sonnets) being in the same order. Even a mildly agreeable esthetic 
re-action to the totality of these compositions is improbable today. Outside 
the range of this generalization might possibly fall the Sétira, Capttulos m1 and 
vi, Epistola 1 (selected in the 16th century for use as a space-filler at the end 
of the undated suelta of Comedia Jacinta), the Contemplacién al crucifixo (for the 
evangelically minded), Romances m1 (could be starred) and 1v, possibly the 
“Romance del padre Adan,” “‘y alguna otra.” But, for the person who reading 
and re-reading not a few of Torres Naharro’s lyrical lucubrations racks his 
brain in a vain attempt to comprehend, there is consolation to be had in a sort 
of acknowledgment (page 70) that his guess, in the case of at least half a dozen 
pieces, will be as good as the editor’s. Yet all of these compositions (tie son- 
nets excepted), the understandable and the non-understandable ones, are marked 
by one appreciable characteristic: an extreme rarity, if not a complete absence, 
of metrical defects, in sharp contrast with the great mass of similarly inspired 
1sth-century and pre-Garcilaso poetry as conserved in the cancioneros. As for 
the Didlogo del Nascimiento, with its Addicién, which closes this section of 
TEXT as well as the volume, being placed here because it “provides ...a 
transition between the poems and the plays” (page 133), may it not discourage 
the unitiated from seeking good reading in the comedias to come! 

And now, for the scholar with the volume in hand, a few corrigenda et 
emendenda, subject to such revision as the continuation of publication may re- 
quire. Page 10, line 33: From the reproductions in Plates u and v, it would 
seem that the central figure looks, not “down in 1517, up in 1524,” but rather 
vice versa. (Actually, however, in Plate u, reproduced from the edition of 1517, 
the gaze seems to be slightly downwards also, whereas, oddly enough, in the 
cruder reproduction of the same woodcut in the Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo 
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edition, 1, [131], it is, if not strikingly upwards, at least straight in the eye; 
and it is likewise so in the reproduction, from a different source, of the same 
woodcut in RR, xiv, 13.)—Page 11, footnote 18: For “E ro” read “E ro.” — 
Page 15, line 26: For “menta” probably read “mente.”—Page 20, line 16: 
Either delete “; tv-tvm’’ or explain why these plates are referred to here, 
since they belong to the edition of 1517.—Page 23, line 19: “1535” as a date 
in the life of Gallardo appears to be a slip for “‘1835.”—Page 30, line 24: It 
looks as if “in Italian” should read “‘in Latin and Italian.”"—Page 34, line 18: 
After “amor” insert “[B: amor.].” (The same variant peculiarity can be seen 
in the plates with respect also to “nascimiéto” and “Sonnettos,” in black) .— 
Page 80, line 10: For “RR” read “RR.” —Page 85, verse 3: For “‘aquel”’ read 
“aquél’’?>—Page 86, verse 19: Instead of “Lachesis,”’ the rhythm seems to call 
for “‘Lachesis,” i.e., with an accentuation which is accepted in the note on line 
20, line 18, but not on the next page, line 8, where, however, “Laquesis” ap- 
pears to be rhythmically correct.—Page 91, line 3, and footnote 159: The 
figure not found by Gillet in flying-sheets, namely Villano, is found, labeled 
“Beltran,” on the title-page of the Salamantina, s.l., 1552 (i.c., within the 
limits of the period of Juan de Junta’s career as a printer according to Haebler) ; 
also, Precioso (Vizcayno) and Pagano (Bachiller) (see Bulletin hispanique, u, 
1900, plate).—Page 97, line 16: For “‘vere”’ read “vera”?—Page 112, foot- 
note 201: Is “7” an error for “6”? The cancién in question “is numbered vi 
in the edition of 1573”, according to page 231, footmote—Page 113, line 7: 
For “‘espanola’”’ read “espatola.””—Page 117, lines 16-19, and foomote 234: Is 
it not possible that the two variant readings cited (in the footnote) in support 
of the “doubt of a direct connection” between the edition of Seville, 1533-1534, 
and that of Seville, 1545, are nothing more than evidence that the spirit which 
was to produce an expurgated edition twenty-eight years after this latter date 
was already operating prior to, or in, 1545, ¢.g. on the mind of a pious reader 
of the copy of the edition of 1533-1534 which was to be placed in the hands 
of the new printer in 1545?—Page 119, line 10: For “second” read either 
“third” or “second Naples.” —Page 125, footnote 207: In connection with the 
years 1817-1819, is it correct to speak of the present Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris as the “Bibliotheque Impériale,” except by quotation (and then, perhaps, 
as Bibliothéque Royale: cf. page 40)?—(Text) The marking of interior diere- 
sis seems to be adopted as a principle (examples: piojos, fi¢l, criada), but the 
present reviewer has marked in his copy some thirty-odd instances where the 
same marking would seem permissible-—Page 181, verse 52: For “fusse” 
read “‘fu[e]sse,” since in footnote 215, page 114, it is claimed that this very 
“fusse” is a misprint. (Also, what about “qualqujere,” qualified in the same 
footmote as a misprint but retained in the text, page 175, verse 34?)—Page 
193, verse 55: The editor’s emended reading ‘‘(s)touiesses” results in auto- 
rhyming (cf. verse 59) : the /ectio difficilior of 1573 seems defendable, the sense 
of the passage seemingly being: “I don’t see why you should have held out 
[so long] in cutting short this sojourn [far from me].’”—Page 210, verse 42: 
For “tambien” read “también.”—Page 217, verse 23: For “la” read “las” 
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(Cafiete) or “‘la[s].’”—Page 248, verses 192 and 200: For “contalle” and “‘per- 
fumalle” (Menéndez y Pelayo, sic in both cases) read “contalle[s]” and “per- 
fumalle[s]”? (Perhaps in his commentary and notes Gillet is going to admit a 
plural “‘le.”)—Pages 255 and 257, page-title: For “VERSOS” read “COP- 
LAS” ?—Page 278, verse 486: For “ado” read “‘adé.”—Page 283: Drop verse- 
numbers 25 and 30 one line, and, in the last line of the page, for “27” read 
“26.” —Page 285, versc 84: For “col. 2”’ read “col. 1.” 

To revert in closing to Torres Naharro’s metaphorical language, these slips 
in the service do not detract from enjoyment of the substantial repast which 
the new edition is offering us. We have had our hors-d’ ceuvres, copious and var- 
ied to suit many tastes, and we await, for entrée and side-dishes, the comedias 
and commentary, not without an occasional wistful glance in the direction of 
the sideboard where our dessert is being set out in the form of a “study of the 
author himself, as a man and as an artist of the Renaissance.” 


H. C. Heaton 
New York University 





Pascal, Genius in the Light of Scripture. By Emile Cailliet. Westminster Press. 

Pp. 383. 

Professor Cailliet, who teaches French literature at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has given himself to the laudable purpose of explaining Pascal 
to our generation. This volume is the second in a trilogy. He is accomplishing 
this long overdue task with the tools of a most exacting scholarship, which has 
mastered the whole literature about Pascal; and with the understanding into 
Pascal’s faith which is possible only to one who shares the essentials of that 
faith. 

The task was overdue because a generation which has rediscovered Kierke- 
gaard, can not neglect Pascal, who draws his inspiration from the same Bib- 
lical-Pauline-Augustinian interpretation of the Christian faith, as distinguished 
from the contrasting Aristotelian-Thomistic interpretation. Pascal is easily 
neglected because of the unique position which he holds in the history of 
thought and faith. One of the great figures in the culture of the 17th century, 
the history of culture neglects him in favor of Descartes, whose rationalism is 
typical of that century, while Pascal’s thought definitely is not. One of the 
most profound Catholic interpretators of Christianity he is neglected by 
Catholic thinkers, except for occasional polemics against him, because official 
Catholic doctrine is Augustinian only in so far as Saint Thomas interprets 
Saint Augustine, while Jansen’s and Port Royal’s Augustinianism, which 
Pascal expounded, is officially anathema. A Calvinist Protestant, such as Pro- 
fessor Cailliet, must therefore undertake the task of interpretation; and is able 
to accomplish it out of the resources of a common faith, across the chasm which 
divided Protestantism from Catholicism. 

One of the most imposing figures in the history of French literature, Pascal’s 
literary interpretors, Sainte-Beuve most significantly, try to appreciate him as 
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a creative innovator in that history without understanding the faith which in- 
spired his literary utterances. Pascal is, of course, very atypical as a French 
genius. The culture of France is distinguished for its confidence in reason. In 
secular terms that confidence expresses itself most characteristically in the 
French Enlightenment. In Christian terms it is expressed in the modern revival 
of Catholic thought in France, which naturally takes the form of neo-Thomism. 
Its most distinguished exponents, Gilson and Maritain, have little appreciation 
for Pascal. Maritain, otherwise a Catholic thinker of the broadest sympathies, 
is curiously blind to the profundities of Pascal. There is no place in the neat 
rationalism of neo-Thomism for the paradoxes of Pascal’s faith; and Maritain 
manages to interpret them in such a way that Pascal would seem to belong 
to the stream of anti-rationalism and anti-moralism which finally culminates in 
Nazism. This is a serious misapprehension which goes to the very roots of the 
meaning of the Christian faith. When Pascal speaks of the testimonies of the 
heart which reason does not understand he is interpreting a faith which has 
no More in common with a romantic anti-rationalism than it has with rational- 
ism; and when he interprets the nature of man in the light of the Christian doc- 
trine of original sin, the consequent estimate of human virtue has no more in 
common with fascist cynicism than with 18th-century sentimentality. Pascal 
insists that the philosophers make the mistake of telling man either of his 
dignity without reminding him of his misery; or of his misery without reveal- 
ing his dignity, thus driving him to either an unwarranted self-esteem or to 
despair. For him, as for all Christian thinkers in the Pauline-Augustinian tradi- 
tion, the real Biblical faith discloses the true paradox of man’s greatness and 
misery, of his unique stature as a “child of God” and of his misery as a sinner 
who uses his freedom to rebel against God. 

Professor Cailliet makes this relation of Pascal’s thought to the Biblical 
interpretations of sin and grace the central theme of his interpretation. Critics 
could say, of course, that every version of Christianity pretends to be, or rather 
honestly thinks it is, based upon Scripture. If there is a weakness in Cailliet’s 
interpretation, it is that he does not fully disclose the difficulty of this problem. 
Those of us who share Pascal’s interpretation of Augustine, and Augustine’s 
interpretation of Paul, and Paul’s interpretation of Christ must admit that there 
are emphases in the thought of both Paul and Christ which give a Scriptural 
validity to the anti-Augustinian or non-Augustinian version of Christianity. 
In the history of theology this version is known as Pelagianism or as semi- 
Pelagianism. We may be able to prove that it contains a larger ingredient of 
classical rationalism, Stoic, Platonic or Aristotelian, than the purer Augustin- 
ian version. But even that charge would not prove the former version to be 
false, if we could not also prove that both classical and modern forms of ra- 
tionalism had erroneous concepts of the nature of man and therefore of the 
right answer to the human problem. 

The real reason why such figures as Kierkegaard and Pascal claim the at- 
tention of contemporary thought is that the tragic character of our historic 
situation seems to prove that a more tragic interpretation of the whole human 
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situation than modern, classical or Catholic culture has given, is justified by 
our actual history. 

But it is wrong to enlarge upon a possible defect in the author’s interpreta- 
tion, when we are so greatly indebted to him for a great work in which the 
insights of a deep sympathy for the subject of his study are wedded to the in- 
sights derived from the most painstaking scholarship. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Union Theological Seminary 





The Career of Victor Hugo. By Elliott M. Grant. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. vit+36s5. 

C’est un trés bon ouvrage. Le meilleur éloge qu’on en puisse faire est de 
reconnaitre que nous n’en avons pas en France qui le vaille. L’ouvrage de M. P. 
Berret date un peu. M. Maurice Levaillant a publié d’excellents Morceaux 
choisis de V. Hugo. Mais leur destination scolaire, leur morcellement néces- 
saire, l’abondance des notes en font un ouvrage qui ne peut guére intéresser le 
grand public. Pour le reste nous n’avons que des études mal ou trés mal in- 
formées, des pamphlets dont le souci essentiel est de dresser ou d’abattre la 
statue de V. Hugo et de démontrer au lecteur que !’éloquence ou la perspicacité 
de l’auteur sont dignes du génie du poéte ou l’emportent sur ses sottises. M. 
Elliott M. Grant est, lui, fort bien informé. Je dirais méme qu’il l’est trop bien. 
Il fait place, dans sa Bibliographie, 4 des ouvrages qu’il a lus, comme c’était 
son devoir, mais qu’il aurait pu laisser tomber dans un bienfaisant oubli. 

Le livre n’est pas seulement une histoire de la vie et des ceuvres. C’est aussi 
bien un jugement sur cette vie et sur ces ceuvres. Et l’on ne voit guére comment 
M. E. M. Grant aurait pu s’en dispenser. Mais il échappe sur ce point 4 la 
critique. Aucune précision d’érudition, aucune éloquence, aucune finesse de 
jugement ne pourront obliger celui qui n’aime pas Victor Hugo 4 le goiter; 
et celui qui le goiite ne suivra pas M. Grant s’il le godite autrement que lui. 
Disons cependant que cet ouvrage a, sur ce point, des qualités auxquelles on 
sera sensible, qu’on soit ou qu’on ne soit pas “hugolien,” qu’on le soit ou qu’on 
ne le soit pas 4 la fagon de l’auteur. Le jugement ne prend pas la place de 
Vhistoire; il s’efforce, dans la mesure ot c’est possible et légitime, de s’appuyer 
sur elle. I] est toujours prudent, avec un louable souci d’éviter les extrémes de 
la sévérité ou de l’enthousiasme. 

Disons pourtant—pour donner notre avis, sans prétendre qu’il soit meilleur 
que celui de M. E. M. Grant—que |’amour de l’auteur pour Victor Hugo nous 
semble l’aveugler un peu, parfois, sur les défauts de son héros. J’aime beaucoup 
Victor Hugo et cela depuis un Age assez tendre ou les hasards d’une distribu- 
tion de prix m’ont mis entre les mains son théatre et la Légende des siécles. Je 
lisais avec fitvre Lucréce Borgia ou Angelo tyran de Padoue. Depuis, la fiévre 
s’est calmée et je suis devenu fort sensible 4 ce qui est le défaut essentiel de 
Victor Hugo, ce qui fut le défaut mortel de notre lyrisme pendant plus de deux 
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siécles et ce qui géne encore les lecteurs—surtout les étrangers—dans notre 
romantisme, /a rhétorique. Surtout dans les premiers recueils les potmes de 
Victor Hugo sont des discours, des discours composés avec ordre et logique; ils 
s’adressent 4 notre intelligence par le moyen du “style sublime.” La Tristesse 
d Olympio méme est un discours. Le vrai Hugo—toujours selon moi—est celui 
ou les grandes “‘idées”’ ou discours ne sont plus en réalité que les banalités des 
émotions humaines, et celui surtout od la formidable puissance d’une imagina- 
tion qui, dans certains domaines, n’a jamais été égalée, nous transporte dans le 
monde des visions épiques et apocalyptiques. 

M. E. M. Grant est indulgent pour la “philosophie” de Victor Hugo. Il 
pencherait méme pour une admiration, heureusement prudente. II n’est pas le 
seul de son avis. Deux jeunes professeurs, intelligents, sont venus jadis me 
proposer deux sujets de thése sur cette philosophic. Depuis je n’en ai plus 
entendu parler. Peut-étre les auteurs se sont-ils perdus, avec leur philosophe, 
dans “‘l’insondable.”’ Je ne crois pas qu’aucun poéte nous ait donné avec plus de 
puissance qu’ Hugo la vision de cet insondable. Mais, si c’est une chose gran- 
diose que d’entrer dans une gigantesque caverne 4 la lueur des torches, c’est 
une chose sans doute décourageante que d’y errer des jours ou des mois, c’est 
a dire pendant cent pages ou cing cents pages. 

Je ne voudrais pas céder 4 la tentation de compléter M. E. M. Grant. Com- 
ment aurait-il pu tout dire en 365 pages (Quel symbole Victor Hugo n’aurait-il 
pas vu dans ce chiffre! Le livre est complet, comme I’année est compléte en 
365 jours!) J’aurais pourtant voulu que |’auteur nous montrat le caractére 
essentiel du génie épique de Victor Hugo. On peut discuter longuement sur 
"épique. Mais je crois que le xvu* siécle n’avait pas tort en insistant sur le 
merveilleux. Pour qu’il y ait épopée il faut que le lecteur croie a l’incroyable. 
Et pour que le lecteur y croie il faut d’abord—et le xvut® siécle hélas! ne s’en 
doutait pas—que l’auteur y croie. Et Victor Hugo lui y croyait. Ou, plus ex- 
actement, il le voyait. Il voyait Roland pourfendre cent bandits, le Satyre 
chanter devant les Olympiens, Kanut errer sous son linceul de neige ensan- 
glanté dans les Ténébres du néant. Il y a certes d’autres poésies que cela et qui 
sont bien plus “poésie pure.” Mais c’est la de la poésie, de l’admirable poésie 
et M. Elliott M. Grant n’a pas tort de l’admirer. 

DanteL Mornet 
Université de Paris 





A Short Italian Dictionary. By Alfred A. Hoare. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press and The Macmillan Company, 1945. Part I (Italian-English). 
Pp. xxxii+-443. Part II (English-Italian). Pp. v+421. 


This is an abridgement of a work that has served scholarship well since 
1918, that is, for more than a quarter of a century. Now vocabulary is the 
fastest-changing of the elements of a living language—new words arrive, old 
words go—and brand-new dictionaries are often more needed than the abridge- 
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ment of old ones, of however good repute. Hoare’s Short Dictionary is still 
excellent for those literary purposes that are more or less timeless; it is sur- 
prisingly inclusive, generally accurate. We must criticize it on the ground 
that it is, for current usage, out-dated, and we shall have to criticize it fully 
as much for what has been kept in as for what has been left out. 

Grandgent’s four-page introduction, meant to be a compressed history of 
the transition from Vulgar Latin to Italian, could have been omitted. Nobody, 
not even Grandgent, can tell that history in four pages; and Grandgent’s state- 
ments are replete with the gratuitous features characteristic of the Romance 
Philology of Grandgent’s days. 

A list of Italian verbs following the various conjugational models (pages 
Xvii—xxxii) is typical of what is superfluous; under the a’s we find: accestire, 
acciucchiare, aggiucchire, affienire, affralire, aggrezzire, ammencire, ammezzire, 
anneghittire, auggire, avvincidire. How many Italians or students of Italian need 
to know how to conjugate those verbs in 1945? 

On the other hand, here are a few samples of what we do not find: auto- 
mobile, automezzo, autocarro, autorimessa, autista, camion, torpedone, militare (in 
the sense of “‘soldier’’), pronto (in the sense of “hello!” at the telephone), 
telefono itself, coincidenza (in the sense of “‘street-car transfer’’), and even 
velivolo (note that if the compiler’s criterion is literary, D’ Annunzio’s creation 
has as much right to inclusion as some of Pascoli’s favorites listed above). 
Then, miracle of miracles, our eye alights upon colcrém (“cold cream’’)! 

On the Anglo-American side, we miss both the American “slacks” and the 
English “bags,” the American “windshield” and the British “windscreen,” 
the American “flashlight” and the British “torch”: we find “chow-chow,” 
but not “‘chow,” either as food or as a canine breed; and, of course, we look 
in vain for “rodeo.” 

It is fairly natural, however objectionable to a Roman reviewer, that the 
Florentine pronunciation should be used as the norm, even when it diverges 
from that of the majority of Italian speakers (Jéttera, pésto, néme). What is 
not so natural is that the British norm should be almost exclusively employed 
in a dictionary designed, at least in part, for American consumption. This 
means that we find “‘subway” rendered by sotterraneo, sottopassaggio; ‘“‘muffler”’ 
given only as a scarf, but “silencer” used to translate camera di scarico. For 
“radio” you must look under “wireless,” for “mail-box” under “post-box”’; 
“truck” has all meanings but the commonest American one; “slogan” is 
grido di guerra scozzese; “‘all at’? (?) is tutto compreso; “take him all round” 
is limited to prendetelo come 2. Extremely rare concessions are made to U. S. 
usage, as when “saloon”’ is rendered by “‘(S. U.) osteria.” A curious reflection 
of this British mental attitude is that we find “Burmah” (spelt with -h) and 
“Burmese,” but no “Thai,” ““Thailand,” “Siam,” or “Siamese,” even for the 
fairly current sorelle siamesi. 

Errors of accentuation, misprints, pages out of place (page 174, at least 
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in this review copy) and other imperfections appear, but what book printed 
these days is free of them? 

A few inaccuracies and errors of judgment that have caught this reviewer’s 
eye are: page xvi—the prohibition to use vendettero; Part II, pages iii-v—some 
of the prepositions required before infinitives (ammonire a, costretto di, im- 
pensierito a, ripugnare a, utile di); if “Ostrogoth” appears in the English-Italian 
section, why is not ostrogota given in the Italian-English, where it is far more 
likely to be needed? ; if “huss-ar” and “‘-ite” are to be placed under the same 
heading, why not “‘huss-y”’? 

Mario A. Pet 
Columbia University 
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